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THE 


 FLORIST's COMPANION; 


CONTAINING 
THE CULTURE AND PROPERTIES OF THE 


Auricula, Tulip, Anemone, AND 
Polyanthus, [ Polyanthus- Ranunculus, | Carnation# 
Hyacinth, arciſſus, | Pink, — 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO 
THE NORTHERN PARTS OF THIS KINGDOM; 
: . AND A 
NECESSARY GUIDE. 
IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 


THOSE BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTS: OF THE 
BRITISH GARDEN. 


SELECTED CHIEFLY FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE MOST ADMIRED AUTHORS ON THE SUBJECT; 


AND INTERSPERSED WITH | 
ORIGINAL REMARKS BY EXPERIENCED FLORISTS. 


Br JOHN HUDSON, Nzwcasrz; 


At whoſe Garden a choice Collection of all the above 
Flowers may be ſeen and purchaſed at their 
reſpective Times of blooming. : 


—— 


A Garden is the pureſt of human pleaſures; it is the greateſt 
refreſhment to the ſpirits of man, without which buildings 
and palaces are but groſs handyworks. And a man ſhall ever 
ſee, that, when ages grow to civility and elegance, men come 
to BULLD. ſtately, ſooner than to GARDEN finely; as if garden- 
ing were the greater perfection.“ VERULAM. 


— Cc 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE: 


Printed for the EpiToR; and ſold = the Bookſellers in New= 
caſtle, Shields, Sunderland, Durham, Alnwick, 
Hexham, and Carliſle, 
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Advertiſement. 


N admiration of the various con- 
traſted ſcenery of Nature is ſo 
congenial to the mind of man, that al- 
moſt every object has its power of de- 
lighting. The tranſitions from the 
naked heath to the crowded grove, 
from the frowning cliff to the fertile 
plain, excite by turns his enquiry and 
his wonder. Without the aid of ſcho-- 

laſtic refinements, and led only by the 
light of reaſon and the voice of truth, 

he can contemplate, amidſt the myri- 
ads of beauties that every-where ſur- 
round him, the immenſity of that Be- 
ing, whoſe benevolence pervades the 
a 3 univerſe, 


C8 

univerſe, and whoſe love and mercy 
protect and ſuſtain it—Amongſt the 
innumerable graces of inanimate Na- 
ture, which learning and. genius have 
laboured to diſplay, are the humble 
but elegant tenants of the garden. To 
obtain theſe, no toil has been thought 
too great, no price too exorbitant, — 
For theſe, the Alps and the Andes 
have been ſucceſsfully ſcaled, and the 
remoteſt regions of the earth adventu- 
rouſly traverſed. For theſe, men of 
the greateſt nautical {kill have navi- 
gated. unknown ſeas, have penetrated 
the foreſts of both the Indies, have ex- 
poſed themſelves to the burning heat 
of the torrid and to the biting froſts 
of the frigid zones, undiſmayed by 
their ſavage and deſtructive inhabi- 
tante. | 

Of the advantages arifing from this 
arduous perſeverance, the Editor has ſo 
far 


ww. } 


far availed himſelf, as to include in 
his plan a deſcription of thoſe flowers, 
which, ſince their introduction to this 
country, are moſt in eſteem, and moſt 
ſedulouſly cultivated. —Of theſe the 
Auricula is properly placed at the 
head, not only as one of © the earlieſt 


of the year,” but as uniting in itſelf a 


greater diverſity of colours, and exhi- 
biting more properties than any other 
ſpecies of the blooming vegetable 
tribes. 

Care has alſo been taken to adapt 
the whole to general comprehenſion, 


to unravel the maze and myſtery of 


ſyſtem, and to exhibit Nature in her 
genuine ſimplicity. The friend of 
Flora will here find his labours agreea- 
bly facihtated, latent beauties | deve- 


loped, and the art of ornamental gar- 


dening rendered plain and familiar. 
Other motives for this publication 
; . are 


viii) 


are the increaſed avidity with which 
the rearing of fine flowers at preſent 
prevails in this country, and the ſcar- 
city of books calculated to regulate this 
purſuit. Moſt of the latter are either 
too voluminous, too complex, or uſher- 
ed into the world without ſufficient 
regard to the acknowledged variety of 
ſoil and climate; circumſtances which, 
while they damp the endeavours of 
the juvenile Floriſt, eventually threaten 
to ruin the art.— That ſo gloomy an 
event may be long at a diſtance is the 
ſincere wiſh of the Editor, whoſe own 
perſonal experience has impreſſed upon 
his mind the ſtrongeſt conviction of 
the utility of a well-managed flower- 
garden, both as it contributes to the 
enjoyment of health, and as it fur- 
niſhes a moſt rational employment for 
| that leiſure which might otherwiſe be 
dedicated to trifling or folly. 

Oo In 


( ix ) 

In the arrangement of the materials 
for this publication, it has been the 
peculiar attention of the Editor to 
compreſs, within reaſonable bounds, 
whatever appeared ſuperfluouſly copi- 
ous, to avoid an unneceſlary tinſel of 
ſtile, and to combine the purpoſes of 
brevity with thoſe of uſefulneſs. Au- 
thorities ſanctioned by the ſuffrage of 
time, and experience arifing from un- 
exceptionable practice, have been 
plainly and faithfully detailed, with- 
out regard to thoſe opinions by which 
ingenuity may have been combated, 
or that malice which the eſtabliſhment 
of ſcience has too frequently provoked. 

By ſome of his very numerous and 
reſpectable ſubſcribers an apology for 
the ſize of his volume may probably 
be expected. To theſe he begs leave 
to obſerve, that, having by previous 
advertiſement reſtriQed his labours to 
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Lo] 
a deſcription of the culture and pro- 
perties of the principal Prize Flowers 
of this country, he humbly conceived. 
his duty was fulfilled when that taſk _ 
was accompliſhed. It was alſo his 
earneſt wiſh that The Flos iſt's Compa- 
nion, while it contained every thing on 
the ſubject that was uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary, ſhould likewiſe be a portable 
pocket directory, and at any time con- 


ſulted with eaſe and. convenience, a- 
broad or at home. 


NEWCASTLE, 
January 14, 1794. 
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' EXPLANATION 


| by the BOTANICAL TERMS made uſe of in the 
following work. | 


PETAL.— The leaf of a flower; a mark of diſtinction 
from the green leaf of a plant. 

CoroLLAa.—Thoſe leaves, or petals, which conſtitute a 
flower or bloſſom. When this conſiſts of but one 
leaf, like the Auricula and Polyanthus, it 1s called 
monopetalous 5 but when it is divided to the bottom, 
each part is called a petal ; on this account the 'Tu- 
lip is ſaid to have ſix petals; in double flowers, as 

the Pink, Carnation, &c. the petals are very nume- 
rous, and the Corolla of theſe is termed polypetalous. 
CaLyx,—The flower-cup, or that part which incloſes 
and protects the corolla or bloſſom, as in the Pink 
and Carnation. 


LAMA. A thin at upper expanded part of 
a leaf or petal 


Uncvis.—The lower narrow part of a ak called the 
nuail or claw. 


PrpuxclE.— The foot - ſtalk of a flower, growing from 


the main-ſtem, and ſupporting the corolla, as in 
the Auricula, Polyanthus, &c. 


LInB.—A border —the upper expanded . of a mo- 
nopetalous flower. 


Tvz. 
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Tugk.— The lower and narrow part of a monopetalous 
flower. 
STamina.—Fine threads that grow up in the flowers 
of plants, upon which the conſtruction and diſtribu- 
tion of the ſexual ſyſtem is principally founded. — 
Thoſe flowers which want this part are called /e- 
male; thoſe which have it, but want the female 
part, are called male; ſuch as have them both, 
| hermaphrodite 5 and ſuch as have neither, neuter. 
AnTrtrz.—The ſummit of the Stamina, containing 
the pollen or meal deſtined for impregnation. 
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AI pride of the Engliſh floriſt, and the glory 


of the garden, admirable alike for the variety 
of its colouring, the ſtatelineſs of its form, and 
the delicacy of its fragrance, is the Auricula. This 
beautiful flower grows naturally in ſeveral mountainous 
x parts of Europe, particularly the Alps, and even in 
its wild ſtate has many charms to recommend it.— 
Though the places where they abound are covered 
with ſnow a great part of the year, yet with us, in 
their cultivated ſtate, we find nothing more deſtructive 
to theſe plants than ſnow, or much wet. of any ſort. 
That wonderful variety, which at preſent enriches the 
ſtock of the floriſt, is ſuppoſed to have originally pro- 
ceeded from the common yellow, though the purple 
is conſidered by many as equally entitled to a ſhare in 
the origin of the family ; we have, however, nume- 
rous beautiful ſorts to breed from, and from theſe - the 
e 155 A __ variety 
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variety is conſtantly multiplied, and the ſplendor 6f 
the collection yearly increaſed. New faces are alſo to 
be obtained from ſeeds; and the raiſing of theſe is the 
floriſt's felicity. With theſe he exults at the annual 


feaſt, calls them after his own name, and, in the honeſt 
elation of his heart, appropriates to himſelf much merit 
on their account. A new and valuable flower, once 


raiſed, may ſtand for ages; and it is the number of 


theſe of which our collection conſiſts. They are all 


named, and are well known to the world of floriſts; 
they are carefully numbered, and regularly booked; 


and it is by offsets, or dividing their roots, that the 


plants are increaſed, and the ſtock kept up. 


Thus the culture of a collection is to be continued, 


till, by degrees, new faces appearing, the worſt ſorts are 
thrown out to make room for them; though it will be 


a ſeries of years before the admiſſion of a new face is 


-baniſhed, to give place to another, which may not be 
always the beſt. | | 


A leading point in the increaſe of the Auricula is 


the right and judicious management. A deficiency in 
this reſpe& has often damped the ardour of the young 
floriſt, who has been the melancholy witneſs of his own 


Joſs, of a loſs that could only be repaired by a new 


: collection. 


To guard againſt this evil, and to encourage the pur- 
Juit, the firſt thing he muſt furniſh himſelf with is a 


Proper compoſt in which to plant his flowers.—The fol- 


Jowing, which has been-proved by ſucceſsful experience 
to be one of the beſt, which has hitherto been confined 


to 
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to private practice, and which is eaſy in the preparation, 6 


is now humbly ſubmitted to the attention of thoſe per- 


ſons who wiſh to make the culture of the Auricula an 


object of their ſtudy and amuſement. 


Whatever quantity of compoſt may be required, let 
one half be well rotted cow-dung, at leaſt two years 


old; one fourth of light freſh loam ; one eighth of ſea 
or river ſand ; one- eighth of rotted willow-wood, or, if 
it cannot be got, the ſame quantity of rotted tanners 


bark, This compoſt ſhould be placed in an open ſitua- 
tion, and expoſed to the air and ſun, from which it will 
receive great benefit. It ſhould be turned over at leaſt 


once a month, particularly in winter, as the froſt is of 


great ſervice to it; it ſhould alſo be laid in a heap every 
time it is turned over, which will be the means of mix» 
ing it the better. In this ſtate it may remain two years 
before it is made uſe of; but by turning it often over, 
and mixing it well, it may be uſed the ſooner. The 
compoſt ſhould be always kept free from weeds, as they 
rob it of its ſtrength and nouriſhing qualities. 'The 


due preparation and proper management of the compoſt 


is of great importance; nor will plants ſucceed well, if 
this part of the duty be not ſtrictly attended to. The 


loam or earth that is uſed ſhould be of a light nature, ſo 


as not to bind ; for when compoſt binds or turns hard, 
no plant can poſſibly thrive in it. The moſt ſuitable 
time to tranſplant or pot Auriculas is the firſt week of 


February, and the firſt week of September, theſe being 
the two ſeaſons when they begin to grow. This, how- 
ever, ought not to be done in May, as many authors 


1K 1 adviſe 3 
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adviſe; for at that time they have not more than three 


weeks or a month to grow before the hot weather ſets 
in, which not only dries up the juices, but reduces the 
plants to a torpid ſtate for at leaſt three months. If 
this operation of freſh potting be not performed till the 
ſecond year, the compoſt muſt have loſt its ſtrength, 
which will cauſe ſuch a diſeaſe to the plant as may in 
all likelihood entirely deſtroy it. During the heats of 
Summer the Auricula is mot liable to catch a deftruc- 
tive diſeaſe, which has often deſtroyed large collections 
in the courſe of a few months. This has been the 
caſe with ſeveral, both in the northern and ſouthern 
counties of England, particularly in the ſouth ; but it 
ſeldom happens in a cool ſeaſon. When this diſeaſe 
has once taken poſſeſſion, it is almoſt impoſſible to flop 
its progreſs; and both the difeaſe and the difficulty of 
cure are increaſed by an improper compoſt, The ſureſt 
preventive is that of removing any plant, that appears 


to be infected, to ſome other part of the garden. The 
firſt ſymptoms of this diſorder are diſcovered by the 


plant's turning to a yellowiſh colour, decaying on one 
ſide, and the heart of the plant itſelf rotting quite 
through ; ſo that, in this caſe, no time muſt be loſt in 
freſh potting into proper compoſt, removing 1t into a 
ſhady ſituation, and covering it with a glaſs. Cut- 
ting away the part affected has ſometimes been attend- 
ed with good effects; for, by throwing out freſh offsets, 
the plant has been ſaved. | 
In the month of February, when the pots are ſuppli- 
ed with freſh compoſt, there is an opportunity of ſeeing 


whether 
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whether any offsets can be taken from the mother plant, 
or if they have ſtruck any new fibres; if they have, 
they ſhould be taken off, and planted in halfpenny pots, 
as plants taken off at this ſeaſon are likely to bloom 
well in the next. The offsets may likewiſe be taken 
from thoſe plants that are well rooted in May, when 
the bloſſom is done; but if they are not well rooted, it 
will be much better to defer this buſineſs till September, 
they having then a longer time to grow. That being 
alſo a proper ſeaſon for removing the pots, care ſhould 
be uſed not to take any offsets but what are well rooted, 
and clear from the mother plant ; if they are either torn 
or cut off, a wound will be made, by which the old 
plants are frequently loſt, and ſuch offsets as are cut 
ſeldom do well. SITY | 
At the time of freſh potting Auriculas, they ſhould 
be carefully turned out of the pots, and the earth gently 
ſhaken from their fibres. If the fibres are long, it will 
be neceſſary to ſhorten them with a knife, cutting away; 
at the ſame time, any unſoundneſs that may appear 
betwixt them and the leaves of the plant; for ſhould 
the ſmalleſt particle of decay be ſuffered to remain, the 
whole plant will quickly be infected, and ſoon after die. 
When the lower leaves of the plant are found to become 
yellow, they are in a ſtate of infection, and muſt be 
pulled off, drawing them gently downwards with the 

hand. | | 
In the buſineſs of replanting, care muſt be taken to 
have pots of a ſize ſuitable to that of the plant. A 
good blooming Auricula may have a pot of three- 
A 4: balfpence 
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halfpence in value, and for the largeſt plant one of not 
more than two-pence ; for it has been proved by expe- 
rience, that in pots of large dimenſions, the Auricula 
never does well. The offsets ſhould be planted in a 
halfpenny pot. 

When the fibres of a plant get to the outfide of the 

pot, it will grow very faſt; and thoſe plants that were 
taken off in February ſhould then be removed from a 
halfpenny pot to a penny one. In doing this, fill the 
Pots about three parts full of compoſt, making a little 
hill in the middle; ſpread the roots of the plant round 
the pot, and fill it with compoſt to within half an inch 
of the top, which will keep the water from running 
off.— The proper depth for planting the Auricula is 
about half a inch betwixt the low part of the outſide 
leaves. | 

In the raiddle of April the plants muſt be removed 

to an airy and well ſhaded ſituation, taking care that 
no drop from trees, houſes, &c. can fall upon them ; as 

wet of any kind, at this period of their growth, would 
be highly injurious. A bed of coal or glaſs-houſe 

aſhes, about four or five inches thick, muſt be made 
under the pots, which will preſerve the compoſt from. 
being hurt by worms. | | 

The plants are to remain in their Summer ſituation 
till September or October, if the weather be favourable ; 
they ſhould then be removed to their Winter quarters, 
for the latter of which, a hotbed frame ought always to 
have the preference. Care muſt be taken that the glaſs 
is perfectly whole, ſo as to keep out the rain; and that 


a bed, 
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a bed, the ſize of the frame, made of glaſs-houſe or coal 
aſnes, be ready for its reception. On this frame the 
pots are to be placed in rows; a much ſafer method 
than the common one of plunging them in ſaw- duſt, or 
any other material; for when plants are plunged and 


get wet, and the lights are not taken off to give them 


proper air, they are very apt to mildew. 

The frame ſhould be covered with mats in ſevere 
froſt, and particularly in the early part of the Spring; 
as at that time the flower begins to ſhew itſelf, and, 
without this neceſſary precaution, the bloom might 
ſuſtain material injury. In the Spring, when the 
plants ſhew their ſtems, if there ſhould be more than 
one ſtem to a plant, it ſhould be pinched off; in this 
caſe, by taking away the weakeſt, the bloſſoms of the 
remaining ſtem become larger and more vigorous. 

When the pips of the flower begin to expand, they 
muſt be preſerved from rain; nor ſhould they remain 
any longer in a ſunny ſituation, but ſhould be removed 
to a ſhady part of the garden, and covered with hand- 
glaſſes. Three half bricks, placed edgeways under the 
glaſs, will give ſufficient air to the plant. 

Whenever the earth on the ſurface of the pot appears 
green or moſſy, it muſt be ſtirred up about an inch 
deep, without diſturbing or breaking off any of the 
fibres. The moſt adviſeable way of doing this is to 


take the moſſy ſurface entirely away, and put freſh 


compoſt in the room of it. | 

The ſureſt method of obtaining fine Auriculas by 
ſeed is from young healthy plants, of high-coloured 
| | | ſorts 
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ſorts and beſt properties. When they are near the 
bloom, they ſhould be taken from the reſt to a different 
part of the garden, and there expoſed to the ſun, air, 
and rain, when the laſt is moderate; but if exceſſive, 
they ſhould be covered with a frame or hand-glaſſes. 
The ſeed will ripen in July, at which time the plant 
muſt be carefully examined, and ſuch pods of ſeed 
gathered as have the appearance of white or brown. 
If all the pods upon the ſtem are ripe, they may be cut 
off with a part of the ſtem. 

In preſerring the ſeed, the beſt r is to let it 
remain in the ſeed - veſſel, and keep it in a dry place till 
the ſeaſon for ſowing. The month of February is the 
moſt proper time for ſowing Auricula ſeed; when a 
few large pots or ſmall boxes, ſuitable to the hand- 
glaſſes, are to be in readineſs. Fill them with compoſt 
to within an inch of the top, and ſhake the pot or box 
till the earth ſettles; then make the ſurface perfectly 
ſmooth, and ſow the ſeed. This done, take a little 
very fine light earth in the palm of the hand, and diſ- 
tribute it in ſo regular a manner as juſt to cover the 
ſeed. 

It was owing to their ignorance of this ow of the 
proceſs that the ancients looked upon Nature only to be 
capable of encreaſing theſe plants, and thought that the 
, railing them by ſeed was not in the power of art. The 

reaſon why they always failed in their attempts was, 
they covered them with mould in the uſual way, and it 
was not in the nature of the plant to break through it ; 
ſo that, while they were ruminating that Nature alone 

could 
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could multiply theſe plants it way, ſhe was teaching 
them the true method of culture. 'They might obſerve 
ſeedlings riſe near the mother-plants, without art or ma- 
nagement; and this ſhould have directed them, in 


ſowing, to ſcatter them ] and expect the like 


ſucceſs. 

Before the compoſt be uſed, a material circumſtance, 
and never before made public, requires all the attention 
of the floriſt. He muſt be provided with an iron or 
earthern veſſel, which muſt be placed upon a flow fire; 
into this veſſel let the compoſt be put, by a little at a 


time; keep it conſtantly turning, and be careful not to 


let it burn ; make it ſo hot as that nothing can live in 
it; it will then be ready for uſe, and will be found ef- 
fectually to deſtroy all kinds of ſpawn and inſects, 
which, for want of this neceſſary precautjon, frequently 


kill the ſeedlings, by turning them out of the _ 


when they firſt appear. 

'The pots or boxes which contain the ſeedlings ſhould 
be placed at the bottom of a hot-bed frame, or any 
other ſhady place, covering them with glaſſes. The 
beſt kind of glaſs for this purpoſe, and which has been 
fonnd by experience to retain moiſture longer than any 
other, is the black or bottle glaſs ;—theſe ſhould be 
always preferred, as they ſupply in ſome meaſure that 
moiſture ſo neceſſary to the health of the infant Auri- 
cula, which would inevitably ſuffer if kept too dry a 
fingle day. | 


The beſt method of watering is by means of a hard 


cloaths-bruſh dipt in ſoft water, from which the chill 


has 
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has been previouſly taken by ſtanding in the ſun ; the 
hair fide of the bruſh” being turned upwards, and the 
hand rubbed briſkly over it, a fine and gentle dew-like 
ſprinkling will be produced; and, in about five weeks 
after, the young plants will make their appearance. It 
then becomes neceſſary to give them more air, by which 
they may be hardened and rendered more fit for entire 
expoſure. 

In April, if the weather be hot, they ſhould be re- 
moved to a ſituation facing the North, taking care, at 
the ſame time, to guard them againſt heavy rains. In 
October, they will be ready to tranſplant into pots or 
boxes filled with freſh compoſt, about an inch aſunder ; 
and when they are again grown ſo as to touch each 

: other, they may be a ſecond time tranſplanted into 

larger pots or boxes, allowing a ſpace to each of three 
or four inches, where they may remain till they blow. 

The following are the properties which conſtitute 
a fine Auricula.—The flower conſiſts of a bunch or 
truſs, of petala, by floriſts called pips, ſupported by as 
many pedicles, or little foot-ſtems, rifing out of the top 
of one main ſtalk.— The properties may therefore be 
well diſtinguiſhed and divided into thoſe which regard 
the pips, thoſe which reſpect the bunch or truſs, and 
thoſe which belong to the main ſtalk. 

The petals or pips of an Auricula have four remarka- 
ble parts, viz. the diſk, or outer rim ; the eye, or inner 
rim; the tube, or pipe; and the bruſh, or thrum, ſo 


| termed in the floriſt's language, but otherwiſe called 
chives and apices by botaniſts, 


The 
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The properties belonging to the perfection of the pips 
are, 1. The diſk or rim to be of a lively and good 
colour or colours, ſuch, as may ſuddenly ſtrike and 
captivate the ſight : for this property is the foundation 
of all the reſt. Tt is that which makes the flower va- 
luable at all, or to be preferred before the graſs or 
foliage of the plant that bears it. If the colours 
therefore make a faint or dead appearance, or are of 
an inelegant and ordinary tinge or hue, the flower 1s 
good for nothing ; even tho? all its other properties 
ſhould be the moſt excellent: becauſe all the reſt are 
not otherwiſe of any account, but as they aſſiſt in the 
more full and perfect diſplay of this chief one of colour. 
2. The colours (in all painted and brindled flowers) 
- ought to be ſo equally diſtributed over the rim or diſk, 
that there may be an agreeable uniformity amidſt the 
variety; ſo that, upon the whole, the ſight may not be 
in the leaſt offended with any diſproportion, or ſee one 
fide remarkably of a lighter or darker hue than another. 
3. The out edge of the rim ought to be of a round 
figure, or at leaft fo near it, as that the indentions may 
bear but a ſmall proportion to the breadth of the diſk 
for when theſe are deep and wide, and the points of the 
ſegments ſtand in the ftar form, greatly divided, the va- 
- cancies will offend the fight with an obvious deficiency 
and want. The caſe is ſtill worſe in thoſe pips which 
are ſubject to run out into a greater breadth on one fide 
of the eye than on the other :—This irregularity and 
diſproportion is very diſagreeable. 
4. The eye (which is the iris or annulus that envi- 


rons 
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rons the tube or pipe) ought to be formed, like the 
diſk, either perfectly, or nearly round, and one entire 
clear colour; of a ſtrong and pure white in all painted 
and brindled flowers, and either the ſame, or of a bright 
yellow or good ſtraw colour, in whole-coloured flowers. 

5. The eye fhould be well defined from the diſk z 
That is, it ought not to be mixed with, or ſhaded into 
it, ſo as to occaſion any indiſtinctneſs between the edge 
of the one and of the other.—In flowers, where theſe 
two properties of the eye are imperfect, the lively con- 
traſt or oppoſition betwixt the rim and the eye, which 
otherwiſe reciprocally ſhew one another off to advan- 
tage, is in a great meaſure deſtroyed. 

6. The face of the whole pip (diſk and eye) onght 
to be ſo well opened, as to lie exactly, or very near, 
flat ; for when either it inclines inwards, which is called 
cupping, or throws itſelf backward, as a martagon, both 
the true form of the flower, and part of the colours, are 
thrown out of fight, 2 the whole truſs is greatly diſ- 
figured. 

7. The tube, or pipe, ſhould ſtand ear in the 
center of the pip, and be truly circular, or round. 

8. The tube ſhould be well filled with chives, and 
their apices in the form of a bruſh, generally called the 
thrum, ariſing even with the face of the pip: For 
when only the ſtyle, or pointal, riſes like a pin, without 
being encompaſſed with the chives to the ſame height, 
the flower is called pin- eyed; and ſhews a chaſm, or 
vacancy, ſo very unpleaſant to the eye of a curious 
* floriſt, that ſuch flowers, tho? they may otherwiſe have 
| good 
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good properties, yet, failing in this central beauty, 
nothing can atone for it, and they are of ww {ſmall 
account. 

| 9. The chrum ſhould be of a bright colour, and the 
chives and apices of which it is compoſed, clear and 
diſtinct; for when they ſeem clotted together, or look 
battered or miſ-ſhapen, or of a dull colour, the beauty 
of the flower is greatly diſturbed and impaired, ' 
10. The rim, the eye, and the pipe ought all to bear 
an agreeable proportion to one another ; for where any 
one of theſe is beheld either too large or too ſmall, with 
reſpe& to the other two, it will give the ſight of a floriſt 
great offence :—Thus, if the rim is too large, the 
whole pip will look heavy and clumſy, and the eye will 
appear narrow and mean; if the rim is too ſmall, it will 
look abortive, and the eye monſtrous :—Alfo, if the 
pipe is too wide, the thrum cannot fill it duly, and it 
will look vacant ; if the pipe be too ſmall or narrow, 
it will ſeem pinched, and the thrum will not have room; 
ſo that there will be an apparent want of due grace, 
air, and freedom. Perhaps the beſt proportion may be 
obſerved where the ſemidiameter of the pipe is one, the 
breadth of the annulus of the eye one, and the breadth 
of the diſk, or rim, one and a half. | 


II. It is an excellent property of an Auricula, to be 
2 good truſſer; that is, one which generally puts forth 
a great number of pips from the main ftalk ; for, by 
that means, the beauties of the flower are vaſtly multi- 


plied, and make on the whole a moſt noble and delight- 
ful appearance, 


B | 12. The 
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12. The length of che pedicles wiitch ſupport the 
| pips in the truſs, ſhould be proportioned to the number 
and fize of the pips that they ſuſtain ; for if the pedicles 
are very long, and the pips few and ſmall, there will be 
unſightly vacancies in the truſs; or, if they are ſhort, 
and the pips many and large, they will be too much 
crowded together; ſo that neither the colours can be 
fully viewed, nor the other properties of the 2 "” : 
diſplayed. 

13. The pedicles ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong 8 
firm, that they may not droop with the weight of the 
Pips, nor fall looſe and jangle in a diſorderly manner, 
but ſupport the truſs entire and cloſe, without either 
vacancy or crowding, ſo as to form one compleat free 
blown flower. 

14. The pedicles ought to be near all of the ſame 
length; ſo that the pips may ſtand together at the like 
height, and form a regular umbel, or rather corymbus, 
which is the formal perfection of the truſs. 

15. The pips ſhould be all ſimilar ; that is, ſo near 
of the ſame ſize and colour, as not to be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another ; for otherwiſe the unity and 
harmony of the truſs will be deſtroyed, and, tho” ever 
To perfectly formed, it will appear as if it were made up 
of pips taken from different ſorts of Auriculas. 

16. It is an exceeding good property of an Auricnla 
to blow freely, and expand all its pips nearly at 
one time; for by this means the colours in them all 
will appear equally freſh and lively ; whereas in thoſe 

which 
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which do not blow ſome of their pips till others have 
paſſed their prime, the whole appearance of the truſs 


falls much ſhort of that beauty which would otherwiſe 


be ſeen. 


17. The ſtalk which ſupports the truſs ought to 


be ſtraight, and ſufficiently ſtrong to bear it up without 


drooping. 


18. It is an excellence of the ſtalk to be lolty as well 


as erect; for thereby the truſs, and conſequently the 


whole flower, will make a more ſtately and commanding | 


appearance. - 


To theſe eighteen properties, which complete the 


floriſt's idea of a beautiful Auricula, ought to be added, 
the graceful diſplay of a good plant, covering the top 
of the flower-pot with freſh verdure or foliage of luxu- 
rious growth and an agreeable green colour, ſuch as are 
expreſſive of the moſt perfect health and vigour z this 
vaſtly enriches the whole view of the flower and plant 
taken together. Moreover, tho? every Auricula that 
has the above-mentioned properties cannot fail of pleaſ- 
ing the moſt curious and critical floriſts, yet as, upon 
one hand, an Auricula may be ſomewhat deficient in 
ſeveral particulars of ſmall conſideration, and yet be 
juſtly eſteemed a fine and valuable flower; ſo, on the 
other hand, it will be a farther addition to the excellence 
of an Auricula, which has all the properties, that it na- 
turally ſtands long in bloom, and wears its colours with- 
out fading or alteration ; and alſo when the flower be- 
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gins to decay, (as decay it muſt, like all other terreſtrial 
beauty) if the colours fade equally, ſlowly, and gradual- 
ly, the floriſts think it an addition to its character, and 
is by them termed Sung well, 


POLYANTHUS. 
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time as the Auricula, and requires nearly the 
ſame treatment: It is a native of Turkey, 


where it flouriſhes in the ſame manner as the Primroſe + 


in this country. 


It is tle practice in the ide of London, 


a ſeveral other parts of the South, to keep the Poly- 
anthus in pots, in the ſame manner as the Auricula is 
with us: But this mode of treatment has been found; 


by experience, not to agree with the diſpoſition of this 
plant in our more Northern climate. To have this 
flower in perfection at the uſual time in the Spring, it 


| ſhould be planted in a. rich and ſhady border, where it 
will not have that tendency to blow, as is the caſe in 
more open ſituations, at unſeaſonable times. When» 
ever a premature blow makes its appearance, it ſhould 


B 3 be 


HIS beautiful flower is produced about the ſame 
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be Pe off, that the vigour of the plant may not be 
diminiſhed. | 

The roots ſhould be planted five or ſix inches aſun- 
der; and the longer and broader the border is, thus pro- 
perly furniſhed, the greater and more various will be the 
exhibition, | 

This plant cannot bear exceſſive heat; _ It is truly 
afflicting to the zealous floriſt to be a ſpectator of the 
havock occaſioned by the intenſe rays of a noon- day 
ſun. It is frequently then ſtruck flat, and deprived of 
almoſt all appearance of life; the leaves will be wither- 
ed, and the roots, if not actually killed, will be very 
much impaired. 

The Polyanthus, intended to be an as a prize- 
flower, ſhould be carefully lifted from the border the 
morning previous to the ſhew, with a ball of earth, and 
Put into a pot of a ſize ſuitable to * of the . 
giving it a gentle watering. 5 

It is now neceſſary to examine nicely the plants and 
pots early in the morning, to clear them if poſſible of 
Hugs and ſnails, which at this time are the ee ene- 
mies of the Polyanthus, 

Beſides the nightly ravages of the flug and ſnail, the 
Polyanthus in the border is expoſed to the inroads of 
another not leſs formidable enemy.— This is a fmall and 
almoſt imperceptible ſpider, which preys npon the 
leaves till they become yellow and ſpotted. Whenever 
che plant is found to'be thus diſcoloured, it muſt be in- 
r removed from the reſt, and ſoaked for two or 
| three 
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three hours in a ſtrong infuſion of tobacco-water ; after 
which it muſt be again replanted in a fituation ſtill more 
remote from the place of infection; and, as a preventive 
to the remaining plants, a ſprinkling of quick lime has 
been often found effectual. 

Ihe uſual method of cultivating this flower is by off- 
ſets, or parting the roots; and if a flower is once obtain- 
ed that has good properties, it ſhould be planted out to 
gain its increaſe : But it is from ſeedling plants alone 
that perfection muſt be expected; and the only way to 
keep up a ſtock of theſe is, by a ſucceſſion of beds raiſed 
by a ſucceſſion of ſeeds. 

In order to obtain good ſeed, let ſome roots oy the 
beſt ſorts be purchaſed ; plant them in a rich ſhady bor. 
der, (as before directed) any time in the Autumn or 
early in the Spring. In warm and dry weather, theſe 
roots ſhould be watered every other evening; by which 
means more of the ſeed is likely to come to a ſtate of | 
perfection. When the ſeed- veſſel begins to open, the 

| _ watering ſhould ceaſe; the ſeed at that time being 

nearly ripe.— At this period the plants ſhould-be every 
day examined; and ſuch heads as appear quite brown, 
with their veſſels opening, ſhould be immediately ga- 
thered, otherwiſe the beft of the ſeed will be. loſt. 
The ſeeds being thus carefully collected, ſhould be 
ſpread on a paper in a warm room ; taking care that 
they are perfectly dry before they are fown, which 

' ſhould be done in the ſame manner, and at the ſame 
$ time, as before directed in the culture of the Auricula. 

| | A 
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This is what floriſts call a hrum- eye. 
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A deſcription of the properties of a fine Polyanthus : 


1. The ſtem ought to be ſtrong, elaſtic, erect, and of 
- ſuch a height, that the truſs may be above the 1285 or 


leaves of the plant. 

2. The foot-ſalks ſnould be ſtiff, and of a propor- 
tionable length to the ſize and quantity of the pips, and 
not leſs than ſeven in number, that the truſs may be 
cloſe and complete. 

3. The pipe, tube, or neck of the petal, ſhould riſe 


above the impalement, be ſhort, and finiſh fluted in the 


eye; the antherz ſhould cover the neck of the tube :— | 
When the ſtyle 
perforates, and ſhews its ſtigma above the antheræ, this 


is called a pin. eye; and ſuch a flower is rejected by all 
modern floriſts, let its other ne be what they 


may. | 
4. The eye ſhould be round, and of a proportionable 
ſize, of a bright clear yellow, and diſtin from the 


-ground-colour. 


5. The ground-colour i is beſt when ſhaded with a 
light and dark rich cenon velvet, with one mark or 
ſtripe in each diviſion of the petal, bold and clear from 
the edging down to the eye, and there to terminate in 
a fine point. The pips ſhould be large and open, quite 
flat, and as round as they well can be, to preſerve their 
peculiarly beautiful figure, which is circular and indent- 


ed, being exactly divided into five or fix heart-ſhaped ſeg- 


ments; the edging like a bright ſhining gold-lace, bold, 
clear, and diſtinct, of the ſame colour of the eye and 
Rripe, 

6. It 
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6. It ſhould a well ; viz „ in its decaying 
ſtate it preſerves its colours lively and ſtrong to nearly 
the laſt; and of theſe there is a very great difference. 

This laſt property is by many eſteemed valuable; for 
there cannot be a more melancholy ſight, or a better em- 
blem of our own fate, than the laſt ſtage of a blow of 
beautiful flowers of any kind. 

The doctrine of the floriſt and botaniſt never more 
diſagrees than in the third artiele ;—the floriſt rejects a 
pin- eyed Polyanthus as an imperfect, deſpicable flower 
the botaniſt regards ſuch a flower as the moſt perfect 
of its ſort:— It is the female organ of generation; and 
in monopetalous flowers, in its moſt PUR ſtate, 1s 
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MONG the Dutch floriſts the Hyacinth ſtands -- 
in the firſt place, commanding the admiration 
of every beholder, by the- ſweetneſs and viva- 

city of its colours, the arrangement and duplicity of 
the petals, and the elegant diſpoſition of the florets. 
But the more charming this flower is, the greater nicety 
is required in its management and cultivation.—A. de- 
fect in the ſoil, a bad expoſure, the manner of placing 
the bulb in the earth, and many other cauſes, may de- 
ſtroy it, by affecting it with the rot; or at leaſt rob the 
flower of its * y making it degenerate. 


— 


The . are the . varieties 5 enumerated. 
by botaniſts :— 


Hyacinthus Belpicus ; or Dutch Hyacinth, 
| Hlyacinthus botryoides ; Grape Hyacinth, 
 #Hhacintbus coralloides ; Coral Hyacinth. 


Hyacinthus 
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Hyacinthus fore Boraginis ; Borage-flowered Hya- 
cinth. 


. Hyacinthus fore hays ſexpartito ; Engliſh Hya- 
einth. 


Hyacinthus muſcari; Muſk Hyacinth. 
_Hyacinthus plumeſus ; Feathered Hyacinth. 
Hyacinthbus ſtellatus; Star Hyacinth. 

Hyacinthus ſtellatus Africanus ; ſeu Lilio-hyacinthus's 
African Star Hyacinth, or Lilly-Hyacinth. 
Wyacinthus tuberoſus Indicus ; Indian Tuberoſe Hyas 

cinth. 


Hyacinthus orgentalis; Oriental Hyacinth, 


Of the laſt named ſpecies (Oriental, or Double Hya- 
Linth, the only Kind attractive in the eye of the Eng- 
liſh floriſt) the ſubſequent account will entirely conſiſt, 
Theſe, if they do not owe their birth to Holland, 
have been, and ſtill are, brought from thence ; where 
they have either been raiſed from ſeed, by the extraor- 
dfuary pains, diligence, and expence of the Dutch flo- 
riſts; or elſe the ſoil of that country is more peculiarly 
adapted by nature to give the Hyacinth that enchanting 
beauty with which it ſtrikes every eye. For it is with 
flowers as with plants—that ſoil in which one grows and 

thrives, is poiſon to another. 

Floriſts are divided about the choice of freſh or rot- 
ten dung; the deciſion of this queſtion properly be- 
| longs to the naturaliſts. It is certain that freſh dung 
zs richer than rotten dung ; but the buſineſs i is to know 

| which 
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which of the two produces the better effect in culture, 
Dung is only the ſubſtance to which the ſulphureous 
vapours adhere, which fertiliſe the earth, and ſupply 
that vegetative force, which it would not have of itſelf, 
or with water alone; from which it may be inferred, 
that freſh dung, being fatter and leſs ſpent, is more ſuſ- 
ceptible of this ſort of vapour, and conſequently more 
fit for the production of moſt plants; but it is too fat 
for the Hyacinth, which, not being able to bear that 
great abundance of ſulphureous particles, would be ſoon 
ſuffocated by them. 

The following compoſt is the beſt yet diſcovered ;— 
Two fixth parts of ſea or river ſand ; two ſixths of freſh 
rich loamy earth ; two fixths of well rotted cow dung ; 
one ſixth of tanners' bark, quite rotted and reduced to 
earth. 

All theſe materials muſt be thrown into a heap, not 
more than three feet thick, ſo that the rays of the ſun 
may have power to penetrate through it, and warm it 
to the bottom; for which purpoſe the heap muſt be 


laid in a high and open place, expoſed to the South. 


Once a month it ought to be carefully ſtirred, and the 
bottom thrown to the top, that all parts of it may par- 
ticipate of the benign influence of the ſun and elements 
this is ſo eſſential, that if the heap be not thus expoſed, 
ſo far from being advantageous, it would poten very 
detrimental to the flowers. 


But this 18 not enough ; the heap WER alſo to be 
well wrought and reduced to a very fine mixture, with- 


. out 
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out roughneſs, and the oftener it is ſtirred the ſooner it 
will be fit for uſe; this muſt be continued for ſix 
months before the compoſt be uſed, taking care not to 
ſift it; a practice with ſome, though in that caſe the 
earth is apt to run into lumps, which would be of dan- 
gerous conſequence. 

The compoſt, thus 3 muſt be taken to the 
deſigned place about a month before the roots are plant- 
ed; for if it be put in later, the earth might ſettle 
while the roots are in it, which would lay them too 
deep. ; 

After a place has been pitched on for E the 
flowers, the natural earth muſt be dug out tp the depth 
of three feet, and the bottom covered with a ftratum of 
cow's-dung, half a foot thick; which muſt be beaten 
and trod down, till it be very firm and compact, like a 
hard cruſt ; that by its cloſeneſs it may ſtop the vapours 

from riſing and penetrating the compoſt ; then the 
hole is to be filled up with compoſt four inches 22 
the level of the garden. 


The ſecond article pecelfiry t. to deſcribe is the me- 
thod of planting the roots. 

This ſhould be done in a proper bed, or in any other 
place the floriſt chuſes; the moſt curious plant them in 
raiſed beds, the proportion of which may be regulated 

by the number of roots. 'Thus, if we have roots enow 
to fill a bed of twenty feet long, and four broad, they 
may be ſet in four rows of twenty roots each (about 
twelve inches aſunder); 3 obſerving in other caſes the 
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fame proportion, according to the number of roots. 
They ſhould be planted in a South aſpeR, and in the 
following order: 
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Having taken the precautions above-mentioned, with 
regard to digging the cavity of the bed and lining it 
with dung, the preparation of the compoſt, the time be- 
twixt the removal of it and the planting the roots, we 
are next to fix upon the moſt proper ſeaſon for putting 
them into the ground, which ſhould be in October or 
November; for the Hyacinths would be expoſed to 
{ſeveral dangerous accidents, in eaſe any other ſeaſon 
were Choſen; becauſe the defects of the bulbs cannot 
ſo well be diſcovered before that time: And if they 
| were ſet in September, the flowers would be much 


v The letters R B W denote the colour of the flower, — 
Red, ns, White. 


pinched 
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pinched, when they began to appear above ground, by 
the cold of the Spring in our Northern climates: Nei- 
ther is December more eligible, becauſe then the roots 
would have begun. to- vegetate before the bulb was put 
into the ground,. which would hurt its growth. 

They ought to be planted at the depth of four 
inches : Not- more ; becauſe in that caſe, tho? the bulb 
would indeed grow ftrong and large, the flower would 
be poor and ſmall; nor leſs, becauſe then the bulbs 
would blow the flowers extremely well for one ſingle 
year, but then they would produce a great number of 
offsets, by which the principal roots would be exhauſted 
and ſpent. 

Another obſervation is al ſo to be made, that all the 
forts do not blow at the ſame time, ſome being early 
and others late blowers ; if therefore the firſt be ſet four 
inches deep, and the latter three and a half, the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the flowers. blow. together more equally, 
may be expected. 

In the gloomy ſeaſon of Winter, when Nature, de- 
ſpoiled of her force and beauty, ſeems to be ſpent and 
motionleſs, and the flowers are in a kind of lethargic 
ſtate, no more can be done than to cover the earth to 
prevent any miſchief which froſts might occaſion. 

When the ſeverity of the Winter is over, the cover 
ought to be taken off before the riſing plant has pene- 
trated into it; for then the leaves would contract a pale 
diſagreeable yellow colour, which they would not loſe 
all the Summer, 
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It is however neceſſary to be e obſerved, that the be- 
ginning of Spring (eſpecially in climates like that of 
England) is ſubje& to great uncertainty. The months 
of March and April are infeſted with night frofts, great 
winds, hail, &c. againſt which the floriſt ought care- 
fully to guard his flowers: And for that purpoſe, thoſe 
that have ſet their bulbs in a bed, ſhould make uſe of 
mats or peaſe- ſtraw, which ſhould reſt W ſupporters 
about a foot from the ground. 

Winter being paſt, and ſettled weather introduced 
with the delightful ſeaſon of the Spring, the Hyacinth 
begins to difplay its beauties. This ornament of the 
Spring then expands its florets to afford every one the 
pleaſure of admiring its gayeſt colours. Happy would 
it be if the winds could be affected with its charms ! 
But theſe, boiſterous by nature, and inſenſible to its 
elegance, would ſoon break down the weak ſucculent 
ſtalk, labouring under a heavy load of flowers, unleſs it 
were properly ſupported. Floriſts therefore make this 
their eſpecial care, ſome in one way, ſome in another 
but their methods are ſo different, that it would be tedi- 
ous to repeat them all. The beſt way is to make uſe 
of ſtraight ſticks, two feet long, and about the thickneſs 

of a gooſe-quill, Theſe are to be ſtuck in the earth to 
the depth of four or five inches, as near the plant as 
poſſible, without touching the bulb; then the ſtalk is 
to be tied to the flick with a ſmall green worſted or 
mat, above the loweſt bell; but ſo looſely, that the ſtalk 
of the flower may have liberty to play in the nooſe, and 
- N 
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the bandage may be raiſed as the plant grows up. If 
the ſtalk grows too tall, it may be neceſſary to apply a 
ſecond bandage nearer the top. 

There is alſo another inconvenience to be de 
againſt, The red and deep blue Hyacinths cannot 
bear the force of the ſun's rays, which would ſoon ſpoil 
their colour. Therefore the curious floriſt ſhould uſe 
{mall hand-glaſſes, lined with chalk or whitening, but 
which are only to be employed during the ſcorching heat 
of the ſun. They are to be placed over each of the red 
and blue flowers, and alſo the white and blue that blow 
before the reſt, to defend them from the heat, other- 
wiſe. the early flowers would be faded before the latter 
were in full blow. 

When the flowers are almoſt in full = theſe hand- 
glaſſes are to be taken away, and their place ſupplied 

buy a frame with glaſs lights, ſuitable to the ſize of the 

bed, which will ſcreen the whole both from ſun and 

rain. That the increaſe of. the bulbs may not be pre- 
vented (which would be the conſequence of keeping the 
bed too long covered) the frame muſt be taken away as [2 
ſoon as the greateſt part of the flowers have..begun to 
fade, which will be in about three or four weeks. | | | 


When the ſeaſon of flowering is over, the next care to 14 
be taken for the benefit of the Hyacinths 1 is the taking | 5 | 
up the roots. | | 

This ſhould be done as ſoon as the leaves begia =. - | ' 
wither, that is, when their points turn yellow ; becauſe-- | N 

1 they have then come to full perfection. 1 5 | 
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As ſoon as the roots are taken up, a little heap 
mould be made with the earth in which they grew, 
which muſt be about half a foot above the ſurface of 
the ground, roundiſh at the top, and ſloping on both 
ſides, to caſt off the water; for nothing is more perni- 
cious to the Hyacinth than ſtagnant water. 

This little heap being thus prepared, the bulbs are to 
be laid in it beſide each other, before the earth about 
them be dry, when they are taken up; for the firſt baQd 
effect ariſes from this dryneſs : But care muſt be taken 
that the bottom of the bulb be placed downwards, ſo 
that the top where the ſtem was broken off, and which 
1s very watery, may be dried by the heat of the "> 

otherwiſe the bulb would rot. | 

The bulbs being placed in the manner above-men- 
tioned, they are then to be covered with earth to the 


depth of one or two inches.—They ſhould alſo be pro- 


tected from heavy rains. 

The bulbs are to remain three weeks in the heap, 
from which they are to be taken, in ſerene and fair wea- 
ther, and laid on a board in the ſun for an hour; 
after which they are to be cleared from the earth and 
offsets about them. The beſt place that can be choſen 
for this purpoſe, is an airy room, in which they muſt 
be laid on a table where the ſun can never come, which 
would be a great detriment to the Hyacinths ; and the 
windows ought to be ſet open in fair weather to dry the 
bulbs, which are ſtill full of moiſture. 


Bulbs that are received from abroad, ought, as ſoon 
as 
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as they come to hand, to be taken out, ſtript of the pa- 
per bags, and laid in a well-aired place ; nor would it be 
amiſs to expoſe them to the ſun for a few days, that they 
may be better freed from any duſt or mouldineſs con- 
traced in the carriage. 

The ſymptoms of moſt diſeaſes incident to the Hya- 
cinth may be diſcovered by examining the bulb.; ſome 
ſhewing themſelves in the ſtem, others in the baſe or 
part next the fibres, and others again in the leaves. 

The diſeaſe indicated by the yellow point, or the 
reddiſh or brown ſemicircle, is diſcovered and cured as 
the former. But the bulb that wears theſe marks is to 
be reckoned in great danger of dying, for which there 
is no remedy but the knife, by cutting away the faulty 
part, till it be entirely extirpated. 

The Ring-fickneſs is the worſt and moſt dangerous 
of all others. It is an infection communicated to the 
leaves by the pernicious vapours received from the earth 
by the root. The diſeaſe firſt appears in the leaves, 
from which the corrupted juices ſink by degrees into 
the bulb; and the only way to prevent this miſchief 
in the Hyacinth, is to take up the roots as ſoon as the 
leaves begin to fade; for then, as the diſtemper may 
not yet have reached the bulb, it 2 be prevented by 
taking away the leaves. 

Such curious floriſts as have ſet their bulbs i in beds, 
and, for the ſake of regularity, would have nothing ap- 
pear to be wanting in the rows they have laid out, muſt 
provide pots a foot deep and half 2 foot diameter, in 

| which 
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which they ſhould plant ſome ſpare roots of different 
colours, at the ſame time the others are ſet ; which are 
to be kept in a ſeparate part of the garden, to be ready 
to ſubſtitute in the place of any that may be thought 


proper to be taken up. 


The following are the aropartive of a fs double 


_ Hyacinth ;—lts ſtalk ſhould. be ſtrong, upright, and. 


well proportioned ; neither too long nor too ſhort ;, be- 
cauſe when too long, it is generally weak, and cannot 
ſuſtain the weight of the florets or bells; and if too 
ſhort, the flowers will be hid among the leaves, which 
would be a very great defect: The ſtem ſhould alſo be. 
covered with florets in a pyramidal ane with the up- 
Permoſt bell perfectly erect. | ad 

The florets ought to be very W fixed ta 
the ſtem by ſhort pedicles, which ſhould alſo be large, 
thick, well curved, and longer at the baſe of the ſpike. 
than above, the better to repreſent a pyramid; they 
ought all to ſtand horizontally, and not hang down, 
which would be a great imperfection; their colour 
ſhould be bright, clear, tranſparent, and not confuſed. 

The florets ſhould be large, well filled, bell-ſhaped, 
and their brims well expanded. The pedicles, by 
which they are annexed to the main ſtalk, ſhould be. 
well proportioned. It often happens that the bells. 
hang down, and - de not ſtand horizontally ; but a Hya- 
cinth with this defect is not to be rejected, as it is im- 


poſſible for ſuch ſlender pedicles to ſuſtain the weight 


of the bell fixed to them without bending 3, the larger. 
the 
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the florets are, the more they bow downwards, and 
there is ſcarcely any flower exempt from it. 

Floriſts are not yet agreed from what ſorts the fineſt 
Hyacinths have been raiſed ; but as to thoſe the ſeed 
| ſhould be faved from, it is allowed by all that the ſemi- 
double flowers are to be preferred; becauſe the double 
produce very little ſeed, and the new flowers raiſed from 
it are alſo ſmaller. Among the ſemi-double flowers, the 
preference is to be given to the Maiden Hyacinths, or 
ſuch as have not flowered above once or twice fince 
they were raiſed from ſeed ; becauſe the younger the 
roots are, they are ſo much the more vigorous, and 
have more force to bring the ſeed to perfection. 

The ſeed not being yet ripe when the roots are ta 
be taken up, the ſtalks with the ſeed veſſels are to be 
cut off a little above the ground ; and to ripen the ſeed, 
theſe ſtalks muſt be planted in the earth to the depth of 
three or four inches, and left thus for a fortnight ; at 
the end of which time they are to be examined, to ſee 
whether the ſeed veſſels are beginning to open, and the 
ſeed be turned black, which is a proof of its ripeneſs ; 
in that caſe, the ſtalks are to be taken up very carefully, 
for fear of ſpilling the ſeed, and the whole laid upon a 
flat diſh, or wooden platter. The ſeed veſſels are then 
to be ſeparated from the ſtalk, and, with the ſeeds, laid 
upon another plate, and then the ſtalks are thrown a- 
way as uſeleſs, After this the laſt plate is to be expo- 
ſed in a window where the ſun lights, that the ſeed may 
dry. It will not be amiſs to open the window in fair 

| weather 
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weather, and when the ſun ſhines; but it muſt be (Kut: 


when it rains, leſt the feed ſhould contract any damp- 
neſs, After ſome weeks, when the ſeed is quite dry, it- 
muſt be taken out of the pods or caſes, and, when clean- 
ed, put into a paper bag, which muſt be kept in a dry 
place, becauſe any moiſture would make the ſeed mquld, 
and be very apt to ſpoil it. 

In the month of September or October, (which i is 
the proper time for ſowing) the earth being firſt well 
prepared, the ſeed may be fown. If the quantity of 
ſeed be ſmall, let it be ſown in pots, which ſhould be 
ſunk in the ground up to the brim, ſo that the ſurface 
of the compoſt in the pots may be on a level with the 
earth in which they are ſunk, and that the compoſt. may 
not become too dry and unfit for vegetation. 

At the approach of Winter, the earth muſt be cover- 
ed with tanners? bark, two inches thick, to defend the 
ſeed from any injury it might receive by the cold; but 
in the Spring this covering muſt be removed, as the 
ſeed will then be coming up, and appear above ground 
with very ſmall leaves. In Summer, the pots muſt be 
carefully eleared from weeds, that the young bulbs may 
not be hurt by them ;. but the roots need not be taken 
up this year, becauſe they are too ſmall. The ſucceed- 


ing Winter and Spring require the ſame precautions as. 


the former; and the ſecond year the bulbs will ſend 
forth ſomewhat longer leaves. About the end of June 
the bulbs are to be taken up, becauſe, if it be delayed till 
the leaves die, they will be difficult to fiad, and alſo very 


"_ to diſeaſes, 


After 
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After the roots are taken up, the ſame rules are to be 
-obſerved as before directed for cleaning them, curing 
ſuch as are ſick, and preparing the earth in which they 
are to be ſet. They muſt be planted in September, in 
well- prepared compoſt, and from that time treated as 
the other bulbs. | | 
When they flower, which may be in four, five, or 
ſix years, they ſhould be carefully examined to ſee if 
there be any fine ſingle flowers among them of bright 
colours, and a ſtick or mark put down befide theſe bulbs 
to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt. 
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which the name 1s a proof, being derived from 
the Turkiſh word Tulpent, which ſignifies a 
cap or turban.—Geſner, in his Appendix to Cordus's 


T* flower is probably a native of Turkey, of 


; Hiſtory, ſays, that he ſaw the firſt Tulip in the year 


I559, in the garden of Mr Hewarts, at Augſburg, 
which had been raiſed from ſeed brought from Conſtan- 
tnople.—But though it be originally from that coun- 
try, Holland is the great magazine of the fineſt and 
moſt curious Tulips, which are raiſed there by the dili- 
gence of the floriſts of the Low-Countries. 

The Spring Tulips, which blow at the ſame time 


with the Hyacinths, were formerly -in ſo great reputa- 


tion, that the floriſts placed their higheſt ambition in 
| the 
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the poſſeſſion of them. This paſſion roſe to that ex- 
travagance from the year 1634 to 1637, that ſingle 
roots were ſold from 2000 to 5500 guilders; but the 
madneſs was at laſt checked by the interpoſition of the 
ſtates of Holland and Weſt- Frieſland, who regulated 

the price of flowers by a law, dated 27 April, 163 7.— 
Since that time the late blowers have gained the pre- 
ference, and the Spring Tulips are no longer in ſuch 
high eſtimation. 

The late- expectant Tulips are ſo called, from the ex- 
pectation we have of raiſing fine new flowers from them; 
they are alſo called, Tulips of one colour, or whole- 
blowers. In this country they are called breeding Tu- 
lips, becauſe from them the moſt admired new flowers 
are produced. In Germany they have the name of 
mother Tulips, [Putter Tulpen! becauſe we have 
nothing that is fine in the Tulip kind, but what owes 
its birth to them. They are not very beautiful in 
themſelves, but are very valuable for the reaſons above- 
mentioned; and a true floriſt ſhould: never be without 
a good number of them in his garden, from which he 
may breed very fine Tulips; a thing he muſt neyer 
hope to accompliſh but by their means; for theſe an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe in raiſing curious new Tulips, as 
the ſeed does in Hyacinths, 

There are two ſorts of them, the Bizarres, which 
have a yellow bottom; and the violettes, of a roſe or cher- 
ry colour, with a white bottom. 

The former are almoſt all of a brown, copper, or 
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dark-fawn colour, having at the bottom of the cup, or 
about that part to which the leaves of the flower are 
fixed, a ſmall round ſpot, which is either yellowiſh, or 
black mixed with a little yelow When theſe Tulips 
break, they always become bizarres with a yellow 
bottom. 

The latter, or violettet, are of a purple violet, pale 
violet, gridelin, cherry crimſon, or red; the ſpot at the 
bottom being either a clear white, or blackiſh grey 
mixed with a little white. Their productions become 
Tulips with a white bottom { Bybloemen) marked with 
different colours; this alteration is accompliſhed by ſet- 
ting the bulbs of the breeders in a very poor ſoil; and 
this practice is built on a_well-grounded hypotheſis, 
which has ever prevailed, and is- ſtill maintained, that 
the breaking of this flower is occaſioned by the weak- 
ening of its natural ſtrength; and no cauſe is better 
adapted to produce this effect, than the defect of nu- 
triment. 

The variegated late-blowers are the Tulips * par- 
ticularly deſerve notice. Theſe are beyond diſpute the 
moſt diverſified, beautiful, and perfect of them all.—-Of 
theſe there is an almoſt infinite number of ſorts, which 
are reduced by floriſts to five claſſes, viz. 

1. Tulips with a white bottom, ſtriped with brown, 
called Baguette primo. 
| 2. Such as have a white bottom, ſtriped with brown, 

called Baguette rigaut. 

3. Thoſe with a white bottom, ſtriped with violet, 
and blackiſh brown, called Bybloemen. 


4. Thoſe. 
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4. Thoſe with a white bottom, ſtriped with roſe- 
colour, vermillion, and ruby, called [ncomparable Ver- 
ports. 

5. Such as have a yellow bottom, ſtriped with differ- 
ent colours, called Bizarres. 

The cultivation of the Tulip does not require fo 
much nicety as that of the Hyacinth. It is very little 
affected either by cold or heat, and grows very well in 
a fat or loamy earth, provided it be well prepared, and 
not dug out of deep pits. Neither is a light, bitumi- 
nous or ſulphureous earth, leſs agreeable to it, if it be 
well wrought, and mixed with cow dung that is quite 
rotted. Nor is a ſandy earth contrary to it, if it be 
not too fat; though the preference ought to be given 
to a loamy and ſulphureous earth for the culture of the 
Tulip. But the mud formed in ſtagnant waters, and 
the earth taken out of pits, vaults and ponds, as recom- 
mended by Dr HiLr, are quite improper, and will aſ- 
ſuredly kill them. 

The method moſt approved, and which in this coun- 
try has been attended with the moſt general ſucceſs, is 
the following :—The bed ſhould be in an open part of 
the garden, and the earth taken out to the depth of 
twenty inches, covering the bottom with freſh loamy 
earth to the thickneſs of eight inches; in this lay a ſtra- 
tum of rotted cow's dung, three or four inches thick, 
filling up the reſt of the bed with the above-deſcribed 
earth, mixt with a little ſea or river ſand. —Care ſhould 
be taken not to ſet them more than two years together 
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in the ſame earth; this would make the root decay, 
and the flower would never be fine. A floriſt ought to 
pay great attention to this, and be ſure that his earth 
be well mixed, and frequently turned over before the 
bulbs are ſet. a 

The bed being thus prepared, the roots are to be 
planted in November, about four inches deep.—Some 
curious floriſts peel the brown ſkin off the bulb to make 
it ſhoot more freely ; but this requires great caution, 
as the leaſt matter may bruiſe the bulb, and the leaſt 
bruiſe may. be of great detriment to the Tulip. 

'Thoſe ſorts that have the talleſt ſtems ſhould be plant- 
ed in the miadie row, thoſe of a leſs height in the next 
rows, and the ſhorteſt at the ſides; ſo that the flowers, 
by this arrangement, may form a ſemi-circle, which will 
have a good effect upon the eye. Each bulb ſhould 
alſo be ſurrounded with ſand when it is put into the 
ground, by which means the ſkins will become finer-and 
better. 

Tulips being in no danger from cold, froſt, rain, or 
the rigours of Winter, it would anſwer no end to cover 
them during that ſeaſon ; but when they begin to ap- 
pear above ground, the ſhoots being young, bad wea- 
ther and froſts may much injure the tender leaves, and 
thereby do great damage to the flowers: They ought 
therefore to be carefully ſheltered in the Spring, after 
the ſame manner, and under the like circun. tances, as 
have been before directed in the management of Hya- 
cinths. If this be negleQed, the ſtems and leaves will 

ſuffer 
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ſuffer by it; nor will the miſchief end there, but be ex- 

tended to the flowers, which will be leſs beautiful, and 

alſo to the bulbs, which will be weakened, and very 
much affected by the loſs of the leaves. 

When the ſtems grow up and the heads bank to in- 
creaſe in ſize, they ought to be ſupported ; otherwiſe 
the wind may break them down, and the floriſt would 
be diſappointed of his ſhow of flowers. For this pur- 
poſe he ought to prepare ſticks two or three feet long, 
and of a proportionable thickneſs. As they advance 
in height, the ſtems ſhould be tied to thoſe ſticks with 
green worſted, which will give the bed a pleaſing regu- 
larity, and ſhow the flowers to great advantage. 

When the bloſſoms begin ta open, a frame or cover- 
ing ſhould be erected over the bed, to ſhelter them from 
the intenſe rays of the ſun, from high winds, and heavy 
rains. Thin canvaſs, which, from the openneſs of its - 
texture, will admit a ſmall degree both of light and air, 
has been found by experience to form the beſt awning 
for a bed of Tulips: This covering, in order to admit a 
free action of the air, ſhould extend to within a foot ox 
two of the ground on each ſide of the frame; but, in ex- 
ceſſive windy weather, mats ſhould be nailed to the 
frame on that quarter from whence the wind blows. . 

After the flowers are faded, the ſtalks are to be cut 
off {ix inches above the leaves, or at leaſt the head or 
feed veſſel is to be taken away, otherwiſe the roots 
would be leſs, as they would loſe the benefit of the 
Juices, which are expended upon the ſeed · veſſel to form 
and * the ſeed to perfection. 

D 3 The 
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The time for taking up the roots is uſually when the 
leaves are withered ; and this is to be done with all poſ- 
ſible care, becauſe the bulb, being then very tender, may 
be eaſily bruiſed, and by that means deſtroyed. 
When the bulbs are taken up they ought to be laid 
in an airy place, but not expoſed to the ſun, which 
would be very pernicious to them. Three or four 
weeks after, when they are well dried, they ſhould be 
freed from the outward ſkins that are the relics of the 
old bulb; after which they may be laid again in the 
ſame place, and remain there till the time of planting. 

Theſe are the rules to be followed in the manage- 
ment of Tulips, which are infinitely more eaſy than 
thoſe concerning the Hyacinth; and by the obſer- 
vance of which, every floriſt may flatter himſelf with 
ſucceſs, 

The time . neceſſary to ai Tulips by ſeed is very 
long and diſcouraging to the practice; eight, ten, and 
in many caſes even twenty years, have been known to 
_ elapſe before a Tulip, by this proceſs, becomes finely 
variegated, or worthy of eſtimation in the opinion of 
ſkilful and experienced floriſts. Thoſe perſons, how- 
ever, who wiſh to make a trial by ſeed, ſhould be care- 
ful to take it from thoſe Tulips that are known to have 
the beſt properties; and, to have the ſeed in perfection, 
care muſt be taken not to cover thoſe flowers which are 
fixed upon for that purpoſe ; for if ſhaded, the ſeed al 
be imperfect. 

The Tulips ſo choſen muſt be lallerss to mand in the 


ground 


C 5 


ground till the ſeed - veſſel begins to open, and ſhews the 
ſeed of a brown colour; they muſt then be cut, and laid 
in a dry place, letting the ſeed remain in the ſeed-veſſel 
till the month of November. It muſt then be taken 
out, and ſown at the depth of an inch in pots filled with 


well · prepared earth, which muſt be placed in the fhade 
till the month of March. They muſt then be expoſed 
to the open air, and kept moderately moiſt by gentle 
waterings, taking care that they are well preſerved from 
heavy rains. Soon after this they will make their ap- 
pearance, and are to remain in that ſituation till July.— 
The pots are then to be removed to a more ſhady place, 
and kept perfe ly dry; for this purpoſe a hot-· bed frame 
is the moſt adviſeable.— This treatment muſt be conti- 
nued for another year; after which, in July following, 
the roots may be taken out of the pots, and treated in 
the ſame manner as other Tulips. 

The following are the properties of a fine variegated 
late Tulip: The ftem ſhould be ftrong, elaſtic, and 
erect, and about thirty inches above the ſurface of the 
bed. | | | 

The flower ſhould be large, and compoſed of ſix pe- 
tals : Theſe ſhould proceed a little horizontally at firſt, 
and then turn upwards, forming almoſt a perfect cup, 
with a round bottom, wideſt at the topp. | 

The three exterior petals ſhould be rather larger than 
the three interior ones, and broader at their baſe: All 
the petals ſhould have perfectly entire edges, free from 
_ notch or ſerrature; the top of each. ſhould be broad and 
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well rounded; the ground- colour of the flower, at the 
bottom of the cup, ſhould be clear white, or yellow; 
and the various rich-coloured ſtripes, which are the 
principal ornament of a fine Tulip, ſhould be regular, 
bold, and diſtin on the margin, and terminate in fine 
broken points, elegantly feathered or pencilled. 

The centre of each leaf, or-petal, ſhould contain one 
or more bold blotches, or ſtripes, intermixed with ſmall 
portions of the original or breeder colour, abruptly bro- 
ken into many irregular obtuſe points. Some floriſts 
are of opinion that the central ſtripes, or blotches, 
do not contribute to the beauty and elegance of the 
Tulip, unleſs confined to a narrow ftripe, exactly down 
the centre, and that they ſhould be perfectly free from 
any remains of the original or breeder colour : It 1s 
certain that ſuch appear very beautiful and delicate, eſpe- 
cially when they have a regular narrow feathering at 
the edge; but the greateſt connoiſſeurs in this flower 
unanimouſly agree, that it denotes ſuperior merit, when 
the Tulip abounds with rich colouring, diſtributed in 
a diſtin& and regular manner throughout the flower, 
except in the bottom of the cup, which, it cannot be 
diſputed, ſhould be a clear, bright white or yellow, free 
from ſtain or tinge, in order to conſtitute a perfect 
flower. 


POLYANTHUS- 


' POLY ANTHUS-NARCISSUS, 


"VHIS flower is very beautiful, the colours pleaf - 
ing, and of which there is a great variety.— 
Some are yellow, with a golden or orange- 
coloured cup in the middle; others white, with lemon- 
coloured or golden cups ; ſome ſulphur- coloured, pale 
yellow, and gold-coloured ; others again all white; 
each kind producing many flowers on one ſtem : Theſe 
are imported from Holland, where all the varieties are 
raiſed by the induſtry of the Dutch floriſts. 

This flower 1s very eaſy to manage, and only requires 
particular care to ſecure it from froſt ; it ought there- 
fore to be planted in October, four inches deep. The 
earth they are ſet in ought to be fine and well wrought, 


but mixed with very little dung, this plant having a 


great 
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great averſion to a fat and wet foil. During the Win- 


ter, the bed muſt be covered with tanners' bark, three 


inches thick, to preſerve them from froſt ; no other 


care is required till the Spring, when, the leaves ap- 
pearing, the tan muſt be carefully taken off. To pre- 
ſerve the bloom, the bed ſhould be nos from rains 
and the heat of the ſun. 

The roots may remain three years in the ground ; ; if 
longer, they will flower ſmall.—The proper time for 
lifting the roots is when the leaves turn yellow; care-- 
fully ſeparating their offsets, and preſerving them in the 


fame manner as directed for Hyacinths. 


Thoſe who wiſh to propagate thefe flowers from ſeed, 
ſhould be careful in ſaving it from ſuch as have beauti- 
ful cups to their flowers, and many flowers upon a ſtalk. 


The management CCAIR 18 the ſame as that of the 
3 ulip. 
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RANUNCULUS. 


HOSE who are moſt curious in flowers ſet a 
| high value on the Ranunculus; and not without 
reaſon, it being deſervedly an object of admira- 
tion, on account of the great number of beauties it 
poſſeſſes, which give it a fair title to be reckoned the 
maſter-piece of Nature, in the ſeaſon when it blows.— 
The wonderful elegance of its form, the dazzling 
brightneſs and richneſs of its colour, the variety and 
beautiful mixture of its tints, and the curious diſpoſi- 
tion of its petals, cannot be matched by any flower of 
the ſeaſon. 
It is the general opinion that this flower is a native 
of Turkey, Arabia, and Perſia, from whence it has been 
imported into Europe. 'The name is a diminutive 


word, 
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word, derived from the latin rana (frog) becauſe, like 
that animal, it delights in very moift places. The 
flower is compoſed of many petals, placed circularly, 
and expanding in the form of a roſe ; the cup for the 
moſt part has many leaves; in the midſt of the flower 
riſes the ſtile, which afterwards becomes a round, oval, 
or ſpiked fruit ; the ſeeds are numerous, and fixed to 
the axis of the ſtile. 

The Oriental Ranunculus is the ſort which the curi- 
ous have long cultivated as the principal ornament of 
their gardens, and which are reduced under three heads 
or claſſes. 


The old Turkey Ranunculus. 
2. The ſemi- double Ranunculus. 
3. The zew, or fineſt ſort of Ranunculus. 


The old Turks Ranunculus 1 formerly in great 
requeſt, but has ſunk lately in the floriſts' eſteem ſince 
they have been poſſeſſed of the zew. Vet it is ſtill cul- 
tivated in the fineſt flower-gardens, and makes one of 
their prettieſt ornaments; at leaſt it deſerves a place in 
every garden, as being eaſy to manage, and roaming 
little or no care. 

The ſemi- double are caltivated by floriſts for their 
ſeed, and from theſe the endleſs varieties of the fineſt 
- ſorts are obtained. 


The moſt proper ſoil for the Ranunculus is that 
- which is rich, ſy and loamy, mixt with a ſmall quan- 
tity 
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tify of well-rotted tanner's bark, and coarſe river ſand. 
Theſe articles, well blended, and frequently turned 
over, will make the beſt compoſt yet diſcovered. Hav- 
ing fixed upon a convenient place for a bed, let the 
natural earth be dug out about a foot and an half in 
depth, filling it up again within half a foot with the 
above-deſcribed compoſt. On this compoſt lay a ftra- 
tum of rotted cow's-dung, three inches thick, and not 
| leſs than two years old, filling up the remainder of the 
bed with compoſt; be careful to keep the ſurface of 
the bed even and flat, to preſerve the moiſture as muck 
as poſſible, this plant, as obſerved before, delighting in 
humidity. . The roots ſhould be planted in rows at the 
diſtance of four inches from each other. 'The beſt and 
eaſieſt method of doing this is to make a drill, the 
length of the bed, and about two inches deep ; in this 
drill ſprinkle a little coarſe river-ſand, and let the roots 
be placed the crown upwards, about four inches aſun- 
der for good ſizable roots, and three inches for ſmaller. 
The roots being planted, the drill ſhould be carefully 
filled up with the ſame earth that was taken out, cover- 
ing them to the depth of two inches ; for if the roots 
be planted ſhallower or deeper, a ſecond and wiry root 
will be formed, by which the plant becomes ſo weaken- 
ed that it may probably never bloom again. 

The fine kinds of Ranunculus roots, being delicate, 
and of courſe expoſed to injury by froſts, ſhould be 
ſheltered by a covering of peaſe- ſtraw, which muſt be 
taken off in fair and open weather. This ſhould be 
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done before the roots begin to vegetate, they being 
then more liable to become mouldy than at any other 
time. 


In the Spring, when the plants make hel appear- 
ance above ground, and the rows are regular and diſ- 
cernible, it is an excellent method, to prevent the bad 
effects of the dry and pining winds which often prevail 
at this ſeaſon, to lay a quantity of moſs between the 
rows, which will keep the ſurface of the ſoil moderately - 
cool and moiſt. The moſs. ſhould be removed when 
the foliage of the plants is ſufficiently grown to afford 
for themſelves a ſhade without further affiſtance. | 

In droughty weather they ſhould be frequently wa- 
tered between the rows, avoiding, as much as poſſible, 
watering the plants themſelves; for ſhould the ſun's 
rays fall intenſely upon them before the moiſture be 
ſufficiently exhaled, the graſs will put on a yellow and 
deadly appearance, and the roots will be ſmall. 

The roots-planted in the Spring will be in blow by 
the middle of June, at which time their flowers ſhould 
be protected, by covering, from the heat of the ſun, from 
wind, and from rain: For this purpoſe nothing can be 
a better covering than that before recommended in the 
account of the Tulip. | 


Soon after the time of blooming, the leaves will begin 
to decay; the roots ſhould then be taken up, and the 
ems cut off; and the former ought to be ſpread in an 
airy room, in a ſhady ſituation. When the roots are 
well dried they ſhould be carefully put into boxes or 


P 
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paper bags, in which they may remain till the time of 
planting. | 
Thoſe curious floriſts who intend to raiſe Ranuncu- 
luſes from ſeed, ſhould be careful in ſelecting it from 
ſuch ſemi-double flowers as have the ſtrongeſt ſtems and 
brighteſt colours. The ſeed, when gathered, ſhould be 
kept as dry as poſſible till the month of March, that be- 
ing the moſt proper time for ſowing. It ſhould be ſown 
in pots or boxes, filled with rich loamy earth, the ſur- 
face of which ſhould be made ſmooth and even, and the 
ſeed regularly ſown: upon it. Some fine light earth 
ſhould then be ſprinkled upon it, fo as juſt to cover the 
ſeed, which muſt be kept moderately moilt, and covered 
with bell or hand-glaſſes. When the plants begin to 
appear, the ſurface of the earth ſhould be ſtirred with a 
| Enitting-needle, or any other ſlight inſtrument, which, 
by admitting the air, will open an eafier paſſage to the 
riſing Ranunculuſes. They muſt then be removed to a 
ſhady part of the garden, and uncovered in fine weather, 
to render them ſtrong and hardy. When the leaves 
are dead, the roots, being ſmall, ſhould be carefully ta- 
ken up, preſerved, and planted in the ſame manner as 


before directed. : 

The ſafeſt time for planting Ranunculuſes is in the 
latter end of February or beginning of March ; they 
may alſo be planted in November, to have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing them flower at the ſame time the Tulips are 
in full blow. They will begin to ſhew themſelves a few 
weeks after they are in the ground ; but then very 
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great care muſt be taken to preſerve them from froſt, 
hail, and the heavy winter ſhowers; for theſe three 
things are very deſtruQtive to them. Froſt kills the 
leaves, hail 1s alſo baneful, and Winter rains make them 
mould; therefore, when froſt is expected, care mult be 
taken to prevent the rain from coming at them ; for if 
a froſt ſhould come on when the leaves are wet, there is 
an end of them. But when the earth is dry, and the 
froſt has continued for ſome weeks, the covers ought to 
be taken off when the weather is fair and the ſun ſhines, 
otherwiſe the leaves might mould, which would injure 
the roots very much. When 1t freezes very intenſely, a 
thick covering of peaſe- ſtraw ſhould be thrown over 
them. In March, they ſhould only be covered during 
the night, and in great ſhowers of hail. 

Theſe precautions are to be taken with regard to Ra- 
nunculuſes planted in November; but no floriſt ſhould 
chuſe this ſeaſon of the year, becauſe of the great trouble 
and care that it neceſſarily requires to preſerve them; 
though by this care the raots will be better fed and 
grow larger and ftronger, and the flowers will be fuller 
and more beautiful. 


A good Ranunculus will be diſtinguiſhed by the fol- 
lowing properties : 

1. The ſtalk or ſtem ſtraight, erect, ſtrong, well pro- 
portioned, and ſurmounted by a flower well diſpoſed, 
and ſtanding evenly. 5 

2. The flower large, well turned, full like a roſe, and 
the petals cupping, or bending into a ſemi- circle. 

, | | 3. The 
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3. The petals bright, thick, and large enough to 
hide the ſtile, or little button 1 in the centre, which might 
offend the eye. 

4. The colours with which the petals are diſtinguiſh- 
ed ſhould be diſpoſed in even, ſtraight, and diſtinct lines, 
without mixing or running into each other. The par- 
ticular colours that molt ſet off a flower are, an agreea- 
ble mixture of gold and ruby, or brown ; ſtripes of vio- 
let, or Tyrian purple; or white, edged with vermilion, 
blue, or black. If all theſe properties meet in a Ra- 
nunculus, it may then be pronounced a perfe& flower ; 
but ſuch perfection is not to be expected; and a Ra- 
nunculus that has two or three of theſe properties may 
be reckoned a fine flower, and worthy the eſteem of 
the curious. 
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HE place of its origin is uncertain : Some pre- 
tend it was brought from America, others the 
contrary,—In Holland this beautiful flower is 

cultivated with great application. 'The name is derived 
from a Greek word fignifying wind, from whence it is 
called the Wind- flower, being eaſily moved by it, and 
cannot bear its blaſts. Pliny and others ſuppoſe it not 
to open except the wind blows ; but daily experience 
teaches the contrary, for it expands and opens wideſt 
when there is the leaſt wind and moſt fun. They are 


divided into two ſpecies, the ſingle and double; the 


firſt -is only kept with floriſts for the ſake of ſeed, and 


requires no care but to be planted in a good common 


; bed, 
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bed, two inches deep, in October. The double are al- 
moſt of all colours, and well deſerve the attention of the 
curious, being hardier than the Ranunculus. They 
may be planted fourteen days after the Tulip, and will 
bloom at the ſame time. If they are not planted then, 
it will be better to defer doing it until the beginning of 
March, The roots planted in October or early in No- 
vember, will be greatly improved in ſtrength; the blow 
will be generally larger and fairer, and make greater 
increaſe than thoſe ſet in the Spring; but very great 
care is required in Autumn planting, to protect them 
from wet and hard froſts. The moſt convenient me- 
thod of doing this is, to hoop the bed, and, in bad wea- 
ther, to cover them with mats, taking them off as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon allows. | = 
The Anemone is more liable to be deſtroyed by wet 
in Winter than any other plant: And ſuch roots as are 
ſet about Chriſtmas, as ſome authors adviſe, there would 
be great difficulty in ſaving ; the earth at that ſeaſon 
not being ſufficiently heated by the beams of the ſun, 
would want vegetative power to make the roots ſtrike ; 
and if ſuffered to get much wet, it may prove deſtructive 
to the greateſt part of them. There is not any com- 
poſt yet found better adapted for the Anemone than 
that recommended for the Ranunculus, in which they 
may be planted in every reſpe& the ſame. The roots 
planted in March will be in bloom when the ſun has 
great power: To continue their blow, the bed ought 
to be covered, (in the ſame manner as directed for Ra- 
nunculuſes) 
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nunculuſes) and they will ſometimes bloom as fair as 
thoſe ſet in Autumn. 

The moſt proper time for taking up the roots is when 
the leaves and flower ſtalks are entirely dry and wither- 
ed; if this be neglected, they will ſtrike out freſh fibres, 
eſpecially if they are expoſed to rain; therefore the 
time of lifting muſt be particularly attended to. When 
taken up, ſpread them in a dry airy room, and ſhade 
them from the Tun. When perfectly dry, they are 
cured ; then clear away the ſoil and fibres, and put 
them into dry paper bags, where they may remain un- 
til the ſeaſon for planting. 

In raifing Anemonies from ſeed, it ſhould be the 
care of the floriſt to ſave it from ſuch ſemi-double flow- 
ers as have ſtrong tall ſtems, and bright ſhining colours. 
The ſeed being downy and very light, the leaft puff of 
wind will carry it away; therefore care ſhould be taken 
to examine the ſeed cloſely, and gather it as it opens. 
It is to be ſown at the ſame time, and treated in the 
ſame manner, as directed for the Ranunculus. It is 
rather difficult to ſow the ſecd of Anemontes regularly, 
being of ſo volatile a nature. The beſt method is to 
rub the ſeeds well between the hands with a little dry 
ſand, in order to make them ſeparate better ; if this is 
not attended to, the ſeed will ſtick together in lumps, 
and greatly obſtru& the young plants in their growth. 

'The following are the properties of a fine double 

Anemone : 


The ſtem ſhould be wins _— and erect, not leſs 
than nine inches high. 
The 
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The bloſſom, or corolla, ſhould be at leaſt two inches 
and a half in diameter, conſiſting of an exterior row of 
large ſubſtantial well-rounded petals or guard leaves, at 
firſt horizontally extended, and then turning a little up- 
wards, ſo as to form. a broad ſhallow cup, the interior 
part of which ſhould contain a great number of long 
ſmall petals, imbricating each other, and rather revert- 
ing from the centre of the bloſſom; there are a great 
number of ſmall ſlender ſtamens, intermixed with theſe 
petals, but they are ſhort, and not eaſily diſcernible. 

The colours ſhould be clear and diſtin& when diverſi- 
fied in the ſame flower, or brilliant and ſtriking if it 
conſiſts only of one colour, as blue, crimfon, or ſcarlet, 
&c.; in which caſe, the bottom of the broad exterior 
petals is generally white; but the beauty and contraſt 
are conſiderably increaſed when both the exterior and in- 
terior petals are regularly marked with alternate blue 
and white, or pink and white, &c. ſtripes, which in the 
broad petals ſhould not extend quite to the margin, 
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HIS flower, according to Linnæus, is a native of 

the more northerly parts of Europe; but the 

| improved varieties of what. are commonly called 
the Pheaſant's Eye have now the preference in this and 
other countries. Like the Auricula,. Polyanthus, and 


| Carnation, it owes its preſent improved ſtate to the at- 


tention and perſeverance of the Engliſt floriſt. That 
rare and elegant ornament of the Pink called Zacing 
is of very recent date, and firſt made its appearance on 
a flower called Major's Lady Stoverdale, raiſed from 
ſeed in the ſouthern parts of England. This beautiful 
decoration is formed by a continuation of the colour of 
the eye round the white or broad part of the petal, 
which gives the whole flower a moſt charming ap- 
pearance. 


The 
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The * is the moſt proper compoſt for this 

: flower :—Three-fourths of ſtrong, freſh, loamy ſoil ; 

one- eighth of well rotted cow's-dung 3 one-ſixth of ſea 

or river ſand, —Let theſe be laid in a heap, well mixed, 
and frequently turned over. 'This compoſt ſhould be 
well incorporated in Autumn, and in the enſuing Spring 
it will be fit for uſe. 

The earth of the beds intended for planting ſhould 

be taken out eighteen inches deep, and filled up two or 
three inches above the ſurface of the walk, . the 
bed perfectly level. 

The beſt time for planting Pinks is as latter end of 
March, ſelecting for this purpoſe the ſtrongeſt plants, 
and placing them in the bed about ten inches aſunder. 
Keep the bed free from weeds ; and whenever the com- 
poſt binds or turns hard, the ſurface ſhould be gently 
ſtirred about an inch deep. The oftener this buſineſs 
is performed, the healthier and ſtronger the plants will 
be. 

Pinks planted in beds will always thrive better than 
thoſe planted in pots; but every floriſt ſhould have an 
aſſortment of his beſt kinds planted in pots, by which 
means the bloom may be haſtened or delayed a week or 


ten days, by oy the pots into a ſunny or ſhady 
ſituation. 


Another advantage 8 the practice of planting 

in pots; it is a ſurer and eaſier way of obtaining in- 

_ creaſe by layers, which will be ſooner e and make 
ſtronger plants. 


When 
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When the flower-ſtems are grown fufficiently long, 
they ſhould be ſupported with ſmall flicks about two 
feet long, tying the ſtems to the ſticks with ſmall lips 
.of baſs-mat. 

To ftrengthen the bloom of the Pink, a ſtrong plant 
ſhould be ſuffered to blow no more than a dozen bloſ- 
ſoms, and a weak one not more than four or five ; the 
lateral ſhoots and pods ſhould be taken away, their 


flowers being always ſmall, and rob the others of er 


neceſſary nouriſhment. 

Healthy plants, not too large, and ORs a good 
leading ſtem or two in the middle, will be very ſtrong, 
and their bloſſoms large and beautiful —Thoſe pods 
that are very double are liable to burſting ; to pre- 
vent this as much as poſſible, tie the pod round a 
little below the middle with a piece of baſs-mat, in a | 
fingle knot. When the pod begins to open on one 
fide, the other corners ſhould alſo be opened with a 
ſmall pen-knife downwards to the tying of the mat; by 
which means the petals will be regular on every ſide, 
and the circular form of the flower will be neatly pre- 
ſerved. | 

It will contribute greatly to the effect produced by a 
bloom of Pinks, to place circular pieces of cards or 
ſtrong paper, of a ſize equal to that of the bloſſom, 
with a hole in the middle, upon the pods. Theſe 
ſhould be placed cloſe under the loweſt petals, by which 
they will be well ſupported, and kept in a regular form. 

When the flowers are nearly in bloom, they muſt be 

protected 


protected from intenſe ſun and heavy rain, by a covering 
like that recommended for the Tulip. 

Pinks in beds and pots require frequent watering 5 
in doing which, caution ſhould be uſed to keep the wa- 
ter from the bloſſoms, and to apply it with a ſpout-pan, 
{ſuch as is commonly uſed for the Auricula) only be- 
tween the plants. 

The ſureſt way of propagating Pinks is by layers, 
though the method now moſt commonly in uſe is by 
' pipings ;—both of which practices, in every reſpect, 
are fully explained in the —— account of the cul- 
ture of the Carnation. 

To raiſe Pinks from ſeed, thoſe plants "00 been 
found the moſt productive that have long pods, and are 
thin of petals, Thoſe of this deſcription, which are 
flowers of properties, ſhould be fixed upon for that pur- 
poſe: They ſhould be covered as little as poſſible, ex- 
cept in wet weather; for if kept too long ſhaded, the 
ſeed-veſſels will prove abortive, and the fructifying 
power will be entirely deſtroyed. 'The treatment by 
ſeed is in all reſpects like that of the Carnation. 


A. deſcription of the properties of a fine double 
Pink :—The ſtem ſhould be ſtrong, elaſtic, and _ 
and not leſs than twelye inches high. 

The calyx rather ſmaller and ſhorter, but nearly ſimi- 
lar in form and proportion to that of a Carnation, as 
well as the formation of the flower, which ſhould not 
be leſs than two inches and a half in diameter. 


The petals ſhould be large, broad, and ſubſtantial, 
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-and have very fine fringed or ſerrated edges, free from 
large coarſe deep notches or indentures; in ſhort, they 
approach neareſt to perfection when the fringe on the 
edge is ſo fine as ſcarcely to be diſcernible : But it 


would be conſidered a very defirable object to obtain 


them perfectly roſe-leaved, i. e. without any fringe at 


all. 


The broadeſt part of the lamina, or broad end of the 
petals, ſhould be perfectly white and diftin& from the 


eye, unleſs it be. ornamented by a continuation of the 
colour of the eye round it“, bold, clean, and diſtin, 
leaving a conſiderable proportion of white in the cen- 
tre, perfectly free from any tinge or ſpot. 


The eye ſhould conſiſt of a bright or dark rich erim- 
Jon, or purple, reſembling velvet; but the nearer it ap- 


proaches to black, the more it is eſteemed: Its propor- 


tion ſhould be about equal to that of the white, that it 
may neither appear too large nor too ſmall. 


* When the corolla conſiſts of petals of this deſcription, 
3t is denominated a Laced Pink, 
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YHIS charming plant is ſuppoſed to be a native 
of Italy; tho' the ſingle clove Gilliflower is 
found growing wild on the walls of Rocheſ- 
ter-Caſtle —Whether it is a native of this country or 
not, is undetermined ; however the great number of 
| ſorts of which our preſent collection is compoſed, are 
varieties only of one ſpecies, and are originally from the 
ſingle Carnation, or clove Gilliflower. It is from the 
ſeeds of this plant that double flowers of different co- 
lours have been produced, and theſe again improved by 
culture, which is the only method that a variety of any 
ſpecies of flowers can poſſibly be obtained. 
The Carnation i is, by floriſts, reduced to three claſſes, 
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viz :—FLAKES, BizaRREs, and PlqQUETTEES; the 


petals of the latter are always indented, and called 
Pink-leaved. 


FLaxEs.—The ſurface of their petals is adorned with 
two colours only, and theſe are large and * ſtripes 
running through the whole petal. 

Bizanxks.— Their variegation is irregular, having 
large- or ſmall ſtripes, comple © of three or four diffe- 
rent colours. 

PiQUuETTEES.— Theſe are very numerous, and at pre- 
ſent in great eſteem. 'They have different grounds, and 
are prettily ſpotted with various colours, which are of- 
ten laid on in ſuch a way, that the whole flower appears 


as if duſted with them, which produces a beautiful ef- 
feet. | 


The compoſt for n at preſent uſed, and moſt 
recommended, is, one-half of ſtrong freſh loamy earth; 
one- ſixth of rotted hot-bed manure ; and one-fixth of 
river-ſand. Theſe muſt, in Autumn, be laid together 
in a heap, three feet. thick, in an open ſituation, fre- 
quently turning it over until it be well mixed ; if this 
is properly attended to, the compoſt will be fit for uſe 
the enſuing Spring. That intended for pots ſhould be 
put through a ſmall ſcreen or riddle, that ſtones or any 
other lumpy ſubſtance may be cleared from it. The 
proper time for potting Carnations is in March; if the 
weather at this time ſhould prove unfavourable, advan- 
tage mult be taken of the "oy firit opportunity that 
offers. | 
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In potting, care muſt be taken to dreſs off all decay 
ed leaves, and to ſhorten the withered ends of others; 
then place the plant exactly in the centre of the pot, 
the fize of which ſhould be from ten to twelve inches 
diameter ; if the- plants have been wintered in a frame 
or covering, in halfpenny pots; when turned out of 
theſe pots, let the whole ball of earth remain about 
them, taking away the ſurface of the old earth half an 
inch round the plant, and filling up the pot with freſh . 
compolt. 
Never plant a Carnation layer, either in beds or pots, 
deeper than its loweſt leaves; and after planting, always 
give them a gentle watering to ſettle the earth about the 
roots. Place the pots in the moſt convenient part of 
the garden, and cover the plants with hand-glaſſes or - 
ſmall pots during the night-time, to prevent the bad 
effects of dry withering winds, heavy rains, and hard 
froſt, which frequently happen at that feaſon. Be 
careful to take off the covering every fine day; this 
mult be continued until the plants have ſtruck root, and 
are well hardened. They will then be fit for entire ex- 
poſure, and the pots and beds ſhould be watered as | 
may be found neceſſary. 
As the flower-ſtems ace in height, they muſt be 
ſupported with flicks, five feet long, made for that pur- - 
poſe, forcing the thickeſt end into the earth cloſe by 
one ſide of the plant, to which the ſtems mult be looſe- 
ly tied with ſmall pieces of baſs-mat ; this tying is to 
be continued until the ſtem has arrived at its full height. 
F 3 The 
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The plants at this time ſhould be carefully examined; 
the ſtems being eaſily broken by the wind, if not ſup- 
ported i in this manner. 

Carnations are very ſubje& to be infeſted by a Gall ; 
green-winged inſect, which appears generally about the 
flower-pod ; theſe inſects muſt be deſtroyed, for which 
purpoſe ſome recommend an infuſion of tobacco-leaves, 
or. Scotch ſnuff duſted on the parts infeſted ; but the 
eaſieſt and beſt method to do it effectually is with the 
fingers, or by cutting a quill i into the form of a pen, and 
carefully introducing it between the leaves. This is a 
certain method of deſtroying the whole neſt. The 
flower-pods muſt now be looked over twice a day; and 
to aſſiſt the petals in burſting open the pod, ſmall pieces 
of baſs-mat, a little wet, muſt be tied round the pod, 
juſt below the middle, in a ſingle knot. As ſoon as 
the pod begins to break on one ſide, divide it exactly 
in the ſame manner at each of the other angles, with a 
Pin-point or a ſmall ſharp pointed penknife ; the petals 
will then have liberty to expand themſelves uniformly, 
by being kept full in the middle, which will give the 
flower a bold and graceful appearance. Such flowers 
as are now opening muſt be ſhaded from the ſun and 
rain, by means of oil-paper covers, or ſmall hand-glaſſes 
placed over the top of the flower-ſtick. The flowers 
will appear'to great advantage if the pots are placed on 
a low flage, the aſpect of which ſhould be full upon the 
South or South-Eaſt, and not placed too near old walls 
or buildings. 
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In order to prevent ear-wigs, the foot of the ſtage 
ſhould be placed on ſtrong earthen plates, conſtantly 
kept full of water. The Carnations in beds are by 


ſome means to be preſerved from theſe vermin ; and the 


beſt preventive yet known is to ſurround the ſtick and 

flower-ſtem with bird-lime, placing it within the cover 

to keep it dry, otherwiſe it would have no effect. 
When the outward petals begin to expand, a round 


collar ſhould be placed about the upper part of the pods, 


to keep them even; the moſt convenient thing for this 


is a card, or piece of ſtiff-paper, cut perfectly round, 


and of ſuch a ſize that the extremity of the petals may 
cover the edge of it; the hole in the center of this 
card ſhould be round, and ſufficiently large to give all 
the petals that compoſe the flower eaſe to expand them- 
ſelves. If a redundancy of petals appear, they muſt 
be artfully taken out, leaving only a proper number for 
perfection. In doing this, the greateſt nicety is requir- 
ed; for if any of the other petals be bruiſed, they will 
ſoon turn brown, which will render the flower unfit for 
ſhow. | 

It is an excellent plan, and praciſcd by all floriſts, 
to reduce the bloom of a plant to three or four pods, 
which is done by lopping off all the ſmall lateral ones, 


and clearing the main ſtem of all ſuperfluous runners; 


by this means tlie bloom will be larger and more per- 

fe&. Thoſe ſorts that have ſhort thick pods, are ge- 
nerally very double; ſuch muſt be ſuffered to bloom 
them all. | 
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Carnations are very liable to'run from the beautiful 
ſtripes into their plain original ſelf-colour.—Rich com- 
poſts contribute much to this diſagreeable change; the 
only thing that can be done in this caſe is to plant a 
quantity of layers in a bed of common garden mould, 
the poorer the better, to preſerve the colours. 

The beſt time for layering Carnations, is when the 
ſide-ſhoots are long and ſtrong enough for that purpoſe, 
which, in this part of the country, is the latter end of 
June, or beginning of July. The flowers at this time 
beginning to open, afford an opportunity of marking 
out ſuch. as have run from their colours; theſe muſt be 
particularly noticed, in order that they may not be 
mixed with the beſt flowers again. It being now the 


molt proper time for layering, the firſt thing done is to 


ſtrip the intended layers of all their lower leaves, to 
make room for the operation. Then ſhorten the tops. 
of the layers with a knife, but do not cut them ſo low 
as to injure the heart of the plant. Raiſe the ſurface 
of the earth round the plant, making it very fine; ad- 
ding, at the ſame time, ſome freſh compoſt. Being 
provided with a ſufficient number of gib-ſticks, (fern- 
gibs are the beſt and eaſieſt come at, only requiring to 
be cut into proper lengths of four or five inches) bring 
down the layers to a proper depth for ſtriking ; then 


make choice of a ſtrong joint about the middle part of 
the ſhoot, and, with a ſharp penknife, make an inciſion 


at the lower part of the joint, making a ſlit exactly in 
the middle, half an inch long upwards ; then, with the 
thumb 
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thumb and finger, force the ſhoot gently into the earth, 
obſerving to keep the top of the layer nearly upright ; 
by which means the flit will be kept open; then place 
one of the gib-ſticks cloſe behind the cut, ſo that the 
forked part may keep down the layer in its proper 
place. Having laid down as many layers as are ſtrong 
enough to undergo this operation, they muſt be cover- 
ed with a little fine riddled compoſt, about half an inch 
deep, giving them a gentle watering. = 
Beſides layering, there is another method of propa» 
gating Carnations, called piping. The ſoil neceſſary 
for this part of the work ſhould be a ſtratum fx inches 
thick of fine light earth, made very regular and even: 
The cuttings intended for piping ought to have two 
joints, and dreſſed in the ſame way as for layering, cuts 
ting them ſtraight through cloſe under the ſecond joint. 
The earth, when theſe cuttings are to be planted, muſt 


be made moderately moiſt ; then get a glaſs of ſuitable 


ſize for the number of cuttings, and take the circum» 
ference of the glaſs on the place prepared for that pur- 
poſe, in order to know the bounds you have to place 


them on. Plant them in a regular manner about half 


an inch deep ; when done, give them a gentle watering, 
that the earth may ſettle regularly abour them. The 
pipings mult have occaſionally a little of the morning 
ſun, but muſt be ſhaded from it when hot, by a cover- 
ing of mats. The glaſſes ſhould be taken off early in a 
morning, if dry, for half an hour, to admit freſh air, 
otherwiſe it will cauſe a mouldineſs amongſt the plants, 
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which will be of bad conſequence to them. When the 


pipings are rooted, they will begin to grow, and ſpindle, 
and turn weak; the glaſſes muſt then be taken off 
every morning, and remain ſo till night; this is to 
be repeated until they become ſo hardy as to * re- 
moved into their winter ſituation. 

When the Carnation layers are by rooted, 
which will be in the courſe of five weeks, provided they 
have been kept regularly moiſt, they may then be ta- 
ken away from the mother plant, and immediately put 
into halfpenny pots, filled with freſh earth, and placed 
in a hot-bed frame, or any convenient covering, for the 
Winter. Great care muſt be taken, when in this ſitua- 
tion, to give them plenty of freſh air, and not to cover 
them cloſe if the plants are wet; for if it is done in 
that ſtate, they will turn mouldy and infectious.— 
Whenever the ſurface of the pots turns green or moſſy, 
it muſt be ſtirred up. about half an inch deep, adding a 
little freſh ſoil. This being of great ſervice to the 
plants, the oftener it is repeated the * and 
healthier they will be. 

To increaſe Carnations by piping is not near ſo cer- 
tain a method as that of layering ; on which account 
ſucceſs in the latter way may oftener be expected, if 
the mother plants keep healthy, and the directions given 


be exactly attended to. Pipings are defirable, on account 


of their being not ſo apt to run from their true colours 
as layers are. | 


| She beſt of the old flocks, and ſuch as are vigorous 


and 
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and healthy after the layers and pipings have been taken 
away, ſhould be planted in a bed by themſelves, protect- 
ing them from heavy rains and hard froſts, by covering 
them with hand-glaſſes, giving the plants free air and 
ſun in the day-time, or as often as the ſeaſon will al- 
low ; but by no means let the covering be kept off at 
nights. If the collection be ſmall, they may remain in 
the pots, which muſt be ſunk in the earth up to the 


rims, in a dry warm part of the garden, keeping them - 


from bad weather, in the ſame manner as directed for 
thoſe in beds; and they will frequently make a better 


or as good a bloom, and their increaſe be as prolific, as 


thoſe in beds or pots, made up in the Spring, with freſh 
layers and pipings. 

New kinds of Carnations are raiſed from ſeed ;— 
Thoſe who can fave a little fine and good, ſet a great 
value on it, and not without reaſon ; for that bought of 
ſeedſmen, after all the care and pains taken to raiſe it, 
will generally, if not always, prove good for nothing; 
it is therefore adviſable for every floriſt to endeavour 
to ſave ſeed from his own plants; the likelieſt to obtain it 
from are ſuch as are thin of petals or leaves; thoſe of the 
| beſt properties ſhould be marked for that purpoſe; the 
colours ſhould be ſtrong, bright, and regular, with large 
broad petals, and free from indenture on the edge.— 
When the bloom is over, the petals of courſe begin to 
wither ; they muſt then be carefully taken out of the pod, 
or elſe it will turn mouldy and kill the ſeed ; in doing 


this, take care not to pull out two things that look like | 


horns, 
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horns, (called by botaniſts the le or /ylus ) growing 
from the top of the ſeed-veſſel. The pod muſt be ſhor- 
tened of nearly half its length, opening the remainder 
on one fide down to the bottom of the ſeed-veſſel, 
which will prevent water lodging. Be careful not to 
mjure the ſeed-veſſel in doing this, as it may be ne 
tive to the ſeed. 

The ſeed will be ripe in Oktober, when their veſſels 
will turn brown and hard, and the ſeed will be of a 
blackiſh colour. The greateſt quantity of real fine 
Carnation ſeed I ever ſaw gathered, was taken from a 
few plants; and, what is very ſingular and ſurpriſing, 
they had previouſly been forced and bloomed in the 
houſe, and afterwards removed into an open ſunny ſitu- 
ation, the pots plunged up to the rims in a bed of light 
earth, where the ſeed ripened and came to full per- 
fection. 

The ſeed muſt be kept dry, and remain in the ſeed- 
veſſel until the time of ſowing, which is in April, in 
pots filled with freſh compoſt, ſowing the ſeed thereon 
in a regular manner, but not too thick, barely covering 
the ſeed with a ſprinkling of fine mould. The pots 
muſt be put in a ſhady ſituation, and kept moderately 
moiſt. As ſoon as the young plants are two or three 
inches high, and get fix leaves, they ſhould be planted 
out into a bed of fine freſh mould, at about ſix inches 
aſunder, protecting them from heavy rains and ſevere 
froſts, in the ſame manner as before directed. 
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A deſcription of the properties of a fine variegated 
double Carnation :—The ftem ſhould be ſtrong, tall, 
and ſtraight; not leſs than thirty, nor more than forty- 
five inches high; the foot-ſtalks, ſupporting the flow- 
ers, ſhould be ſtrong, elaſtic, and of a ee 
length. 
The flower, or a ould be at leaſt three inches 
in diameter, conſiſting of a great number of large well- 
formed petals ; but neither ſo many as to give it too 
full and crowded an appearance, nor r ſo few as to make 
it appear too thin and empty. 

The petals ſhould be long, broad, and ſubſtantial, 
particularly thoſe of the lower or outer circle, common- 
ly called the guard leaves; theſe ſhould riſe perpendi- 
cularly, about half an inch above the calyx, and then 
turn off gracefully, in a horizontal direction, ſupporting 
the interior petals, and altogether forming a convex, 

and nearly hemiſpherical corolla. 

The interior petals ſhould rather decreaſe in ſize, as 
they approach the centre of the Hanes which ſhould Be . 
well filled with them. 

The petals ſhould be regularly diſpoſed alike on 
every ſide, imbricating each other in ſuch a manner as 
that both their reſpective and united beauties may cap- 
tivate the eye at the ſame inſtant: They ſhould be 
nearly flat ; however, a ſmall degree of concavity, or 
inflection, at the lamina, or broad end, is allowable ; 
but their edges ſhould be perfectly entire, that is to 
ſay, tree from notch, fringe, or indenture, 
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- The calyx ſhould be at leaſt one inch in length, ter- 


minating with broad points, ſufficiently ſtrong-to hold 
the narrow baſes of the petals, in a cloſe and circular 


body. 

Whatever kts: the flower- may be poſſelled of, 
they ſhould be perfectly diſtin, and diſpoſed in long 
regular ſtripes, broadeſt at the edge of the lamina, and 


gradually becoming narrower as they approach the 

unguis, or baſe of the petal, there terminating in a fine 

point. Each petal ſhould have a due proportion of 
| White, 7. e. one half, or nearly ſo, which ſhould be per- 
fectly clear, and free from ſpots. 


Bizarres, or ſuch as contain two colours upon a white 


ground, are eſteemed rather preferable to flakes, which 
Have but one, eſpecially when their colours are remark- 


U 


ably rich, and very regularly diſtributed. 
Scarlet, purple, and pink, are the three colours moſt 


predominant in the Carnation; the two firſt are ſeldom 
to be met with in the ſame flower, but the two laſt are 
very frequently. 


When the ſcarlet 6 and is united with a 


paler colour, or, as it ſometimes happens, with a very 


deep purple upon a white ground, it conſtitutes a ſcarlet 
bizarre, of which there are many ſhades and varieties, 


ſome richer, and others paler in their colours, as 18 the 


caſe with all the reſt. 
Pink Bizarres, are ſo called when the pink abounds. 
Purple Bizarres, when the purple abounds. Crimſon 
Bizarres, conſiſt of a deep purple and rich pink. 
When 
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When the pink flake is very high-in colour, it is diſ- 


tingutſhed by the appellation of roſe fake ; but ſome 
there are ſo nearly in the medium betwixt a pink and 


ſcarlet, that it can ſcarcely be defined to which clafs 


they belong. 1 SEM 
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SHORT SKETCH OF THE SEASONS, 


- 


AND THE 


| METHODS OF FORCING FLOWERS. 


| HE Spring is allowed by all to be the moſt 
agreeable ſeaſon of the year. Nature then, 
rouſed from her lethargy, diſplays to our 


eyes a thouſand enchanting beauties, and charms our 


ears with the moſt melodious muſic. Every thing 
ſeems to proclaim her renovation: The clouds diſtil 
their dews, and ſhed upon the earth, in fruitful profu- 
ſion, that nutritious juice, which, by invigorating its 
e powers, 


- 


E 


powers, gives birth to flowers without number, and | 
perfumes the air with the moſt delicious fragrance. 
To this delightful ſeaſon Summer ſucceeds, adorned 
with the moſt beautiful foliage, impervious to the noon- 
day fun, and whoſe ample ſhade invites to ſoft repoſe. 
The boſom of the earth, cloathed with ſmiling verdure, 
charms our eyes; whilſt the chryſtal brook, murmuring 
over its pebbly baſe, inſpires in our minds the molt pleaſ- 
ing contemplations. 
Then Autumn, to ſet boutids to the efforts of Na- 
ture, or rather to bring her works to perfection, enters 
in golden attire, and with full hand laviſhly ſcatters a- 
round thoſe treaſures, which are ſo neceſſary to the ſup- 
port and pleaſure of life. 
But in Winter, Nature, ſunk again into her former 
languor, and ſtript of all her verdant charms, wears the 
moſt melancholy aſpect. The earth is deluged with. 
continual rains; to theſe ſucceed the horrors of froſt ; 
tke unbridled rage of the” winds ſpreads wide and un- : 
diſtinguiſhing defolation ; the Sun, as if conſcious of f 
the general calamity, ſeems to turn his face from the | 
dreary proſpect ; and the Earth berſelf, wrapt in ſnow, 
ſilently mourns the beauties of the Spring, the ſweets 
of Summer, and the riches of Autumn. Yet this ſea- 
ſin is not without its advantages. It may be conſidered 
\ as the time of ſocial tranquility, in which we may taſte 
a thouſand pleaſures of domeſtic retirement. Nay, the 
- ſkill and induſtry of man may put a force upon Nature, 
71 _ in ſpite of. the- rigours of Winter, produce in that 
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leaſon all the beauty and fragrance of Spring. By 


perſevering induſtry we may be enabled to exhibit a 


pleaſant garden in a chamber; and that at a ſeaſon 
when Nature, bound in Winter's ley fotters, lies tor pid 
and incapable of acting. ä . 


But all kinds of flowers are not equally adapted for 
this purpoſe; ſome of them will not afford this pleaſure. 


Tho molt proper are the following :— 


8 double and angle. 
Tulips, early-blowers. 
Polyanthus- Nareiſſus. | 
Narciſſus nana, flore luteo minor ; Dot Narciſſus, 
with a yellow flower. 
Narciſſus incomparable; Primroſe peerleſs, 
Narciſſus orange phoenix. 
Narciſſus van Sion. 
Jonquilles, double and ſingle. 
Iris Perſica; Perſian Iris. | 
Dens canis. 
5 Crocus vernus; Sting Crocus. 


The | 1 Polyanthus-Narcilſus, Jonquilles, 
and Iris Perſica, may be put either in pots, or upon 


glaſſes; but the reſt of the bulbs in the foregoing cata- 
logue will do much better in pots than glaſſes. The 
pots are of three inches diameter, and four or five deep; 
a depth ſufficient to make the bulbs flower. Seven or 
eight inches is height enough for the glaſſes or bottles, 


and 
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and the mouths muſt be proportioned to the ſize of the 
bulbs, which are to be put into them about the middle 
of October, taking care that the bottom of the bulb 
touch the ſurface of the water, that the fibres may 
ſhoot into it. The water ought to be freſh rain water, 
and changed every month. Thoſe who would have 
their bulbs in pots, muſt fill them with well-prepared 
earth, and obſerve that the top of the bulb be on a level 


7 with the ſurface of the earth. 


The fibrous roots of the Narciſſus and 3 are 


not apt to ſtrike in water; theſe ſhould therefore be 


firſt ſet in earth for four weeks, and then placed in the 
glaſſes, having firſt waſhed the roots, and taken care 
that all the fibres lie in the water. | 

When the bulbs are not wanted in flower before the 
end of January, or beginning of February, they ſhould 
only be ſet in the window, and expoſed to the ſun every 


opportunity that offers; for the more they are in the 
air, the better they will ſucceed. But care muſt be 
taken, that the bulbs planted in the pots have as much 
| moiſture as is neceſſary, by means of a hole at the bot- 
tom of the pot, which is to be ſet for this purpoſe in a 


plate filled with water, and taken out "_ n the 


earth is mo: Rened. - 


In places expoſed to great wh the pots and glaſſes 
muſt be removed from the window farther back into the 

room, during the night, to fave them from the froſt. 
Buch as have the advantage of ſtoves for exotics, 
pine-apples, &c. need only carry their pots and glaſſes 
thither; 


. 


thither; plunging the former into the bark, and ſetting 
the latter upon it. They will then have fine flowers 
from December till the end of March without much 

trouble. . i 
Thoſe who have no ſtoves, and would have flowers 
as early as poſſible, muſt have proper frames made for 
bringing forward the flowers, and covered with glaſs. 
Theſe beds are to be made like melon-beds, and filled 
with freſh bark, or with horſe-dung to make them hot- 
ter. The glaſſes may be three feet by two, and about 
three feet from the ground. A rampart a foot thick 
muſt then be raiſed about the bed to prevent the cold 
from penetrating the dung. At the bottom of the bed 
let a layer of freſh horſe-dung be laid, not trodden 
down, becauſe that would hinder it from growing hot. 
Above this' ſpread a layer of bark, quite freſh, and fix 
inches thick ; but when the dung begins to heat, add 

more bark till it be a foot thick ; taking care to keep 

the glaſſes cloſe, and to throw mats over them in the 
night to keep out the froſt. After a week or two the 
pots are to be put into the bark, and the jars upon it; 
and then they will produce flowers as early and fine as 

thoſe that are ſet in ſtoves for pines and exotics. 
But thoſe that do not care to take ſo much trouble 
may make uſe of a bed of the ſame proportion, only let 
it be raiſed above the ground, and expoſed to the ſun 
and inſtead of dung, make it up of earth or bark, to 
plunge the pots in, or ſet the jars upon To heat this 
frame, a kettle or a pot full of water is to be made uſe 
; pp hs”: 
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of, which is to be kept warm with a little fire, that a 
moderate degree of heat may be conveyed to it by the 
exhaled vapour, which is very like a Summer dew : But 
fpecial care muſt be taken that the water be not too 
hot, left the burning vapour tinge and dry the points of 
the leaves, and ſo prevent the bulbs from ſpringing. 
The heating of the water in the glaſſes ſhould alſo 


be carefully avoided ; becauſe it robs it of its ſalts, and 


makes it unfit for vegetation ; and alſo infects the bulbs, 
rots the fibres, and kills the plant. Some floriſts, to 
bring their flowers forward, have provided caſes to ſet 
their pots and glaſſes in, and made a fire under them; 
but they have always been diſappointed of their expec- 
tation. | | | 

It would be eaſy to have flowers all the Winter, by 
purſuing the directions here laid down. But, to make 
a ſhow, the flowers ſhould be diſpoſed in a pyramidal 
form, upon ſemicircular ſhelves, riſing one above 
another, and gradually diminiſhing. This arrangement 


forms a grand mountain of flowers, which will: ſtrike 


the eye moſt agreeably. 
Hyacinths are the fineſt of all the Winter flowers 
the ſingle flowers are the moſt early, and bear large 


truſſes of different colours, which form a very agreeable 


variety. The double are very beautiful, and ſomewhat 
| later. The colour of the red becomes deeper in pots 
or jars than when planted in the open ground. 
Next to the Hyaciath, the Spring Tulips are the 
moſt beautiful, on account of the diverſity of their co- 
| | lours. 
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There they are to ſtand till they be taken up along with 
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lours Thee ſort called Duke of Tal, or Dule- Nan Tol, 
is ſo early that it may be had in December. It is of 


a ſcarlet colour, edged with yellow. 


The Polyanthus-Nareiſſus is alſo very 8 | 
forts are yellow and white, which make a WA" ap- | 
pearance. 

The Jonquille has ſo ſweet a FROM ſo fine a e 


and ſo ſoft a colour, that it is one of the moſt agreeable 
Winter flowers; but the largeſt bulbs are to be picked 


out for this purpoſe, becauſe the others will 3 ne 


flowers. 


The thrce ſorts of Narciflis, and the Giggle Jonquilles, . 


are alſo worthy of a place among the flowers that blow 


in Winter. The variety of their colours diverſify the 


proſpect, and render it more agreeable. 


The Iris Perſica and Dens canis are very fine. Thie 
firſt, beſides a mixture of various colours, is decorated 
with a black velvet; the leaves of the latter are mar- 
bled, and the flowers reſemble thoſe of the Cyclamen, 
The purple and white are the beſt and moſt valued. 

It muſt be obſerved, that to enjoy the pleaſure of 


this Winter floral ſcene, the largeſt bulbs are to be cho- 


ſen, otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to accompliſh it : 
And alfo that the bulbs made uſe of will not be loſt, but 


be in full vigour the next year; provided they be taken 


out. of the glaſſes or pots as ſoon as the flowers are gone 
off, and then planted in the common beds two inches 
deep, having firſt cut off the tops and fibrous roots. 


the 


, 
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che reſt, and in the mean time they will multiply by off- 
ſets, and thus prove a nurſery to ſupply the pots and 


glaſſes another year. As for the old ones, they will 
ſerve no more for this purpoſe; and the offsets being 
yet too ſmall for the firſt year, recourſe muſt be had to 
new bulbs, 
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